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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


‘Week after week passes without any intimation from Ministers 
that they intend to “ enlarge their measures.” In the mean 
while, persons who are supposed to speak what the Government 
wishes to have believed, are busy in propagating rumours, that 
the debateable questions of organic changes and the Ballot are 
to be shirked, while bills for reforming the Irish Corporations and 
‘tinkering the Irish Church are to be urged through the House 
of Commons, and sent up to the Lords for “ rejection,” with as 
much speed as possible. This, says the Times, is the talk of the 
Treasury “ runners;” and though experience has taught us to 
interpret, generally, the enemy's statements by the rule which 
ossips apply to dreams, yet in the present instance we believe 
they are not far from the truth: that is, the Zimes states truly 
that the Treasury “ runners” have been scattering such voces am- 
‘biguas, for we have met them ourselves. 
With_respect to the Corporation Bill for Ireland, if it be as good 
& Tneasure as the last, (and it ought to be better,) it will un- 
-doubtedly receive the support of the Independent Reformers in the 
House of Commons, and be again thrown in the teeth of the 
Lords; berause its rejection by the Upper Chamber will tend to 
Ope® still wider the eyes of the people to the mischiefs of irrespon- 
3% and selfish legislation: but as for the new Church Bill, 
should it resemble the last, we question whether Ministers would 
be able to force it through the Commons. The National Asso- 
ciation has instructed the Irish Representatives to press for the 
abolition of tithes ; and though it has also enjoined prudence in en- 
forcing the claim, surely something more than the “ Appropria- 
tion ” mockery will be demanded by the Irish Members, while 
there is a considerable body of English and Scotch Radicals who 
will not give themselves the least trouble to pass such a bill. To 
bring it forward at all under such circumstances, would be a 
courting of defeat. 
On the “open question” policy, Ministers are silent, and will 
prcbably remain so. It is surmised that, when the Ballot is 
rought forward, they will vote on different sides; and thus, prac- 
tically, the Independent Reformers will have carried their point 
so far. But it is the object of the Reformers not merely to gain a 
few votes for the Ballot, but to make the Ministerial concession 
the basis of a new and hearty alliance with the Whigs, so that 
the schemes and hopes of the Tories may be baffled and disap- 
eA Now this can hardly take place, if the movement of 
inisters be cold, sulky, and secret. If they resolve to take the 
step, why should Ministers wilfully deprive themselves of the 
advantage—that is, the popularity—which would accrue from an- 
nouncing their determination, soon and frankly? Are they too 
weak and too proud to acknowledge themselves under the neces- 
sity of yielding? Why, every Government that has existed in this 
country since the death of CastLEREAGH—and there have been 
‘about a dozen of them—has been compelled to repeated concessions, 
and the abandonment of positionstaken up with at least as much 
‘determination, and as vigorously defended, as any Whig fortress 
ever was. If, therefore, they want distinguished precedents for giv- 
ing way to popular demands, such are to he found, recent, and in 
abundance. There is such a thing,;the Whigs must recollect, as 
yielding without realizing the fruits of concession—sacrificing 
pride without profit; and this is the usual consequence of con- 
ceding with a bad grace, and too late. 
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Meetings to petition Parliament for the abolition of Church-rates 
have been held in various parts of the country ; and many associa- 
tions have been formed with a view to procure the object of the pe- 
titions, by an “ action” on the electoral body. It is plain that the up- 
holder of Church-rates will stand a very bad chance of his return 
in any large town, or even county where the urban population has 
much influence. The juggle of making the rates a charge on the 
general revenue of the United Kingdom—thus imposing the cost of 
Supporting English churches, not only on the English Dissenters, 

(Latesr Epirion.] 





but on the Scotch and Irish also—is seen through and scouted. 
The demand of the people, (for it is not a Nonconformist 
cry merely,) is that out of the revenues of the Church it- 
self the expense of repairing churches shall be defrayed. 
It will not be credited that those funds are insufficient, as long as 
there are such things as “ golden stalls,” and 150,000/. a year can 
be had for the luxuries of right reverend persons in purple and 
a formidable increase of unpopularity, unless they resolve to 
fine linen. Ministers must therefore be prepared to encounter 
apply the “ Appropriation” principle to the Church of England. 
And this question will not be embarrassing to the Whigs alone. 
Should the Tories get into power again, they will find it most diffi- 
cult to deal with: but finding it so, they would in all probability 
do as they have so often done—throw their “ principle” to the dogs, 
abolish the hated impost, and make their places easy.! 








The causes and consequences of the African defeat form the 
staple of discussion in the journals and saloons of Paris. It is 
generally admitted that Crausgt is much in fault; the addi- 
tional particulars of the affair by no means tend to clear his mili- 
tary reputation from stain. It now appears that he reached 
Bona with only 1200 men, after having abandoned an immense 
quantity of ammunition and artillery to the Arabs. The disci- 
pline of the army is represented as infamous; but the courage of 
the soldiery, except in one instance, which we mentioned last week, 
never gave way. General De Rieny was the only coward. As 
the soldiers were advancing, on the 22d of November,' through a 
defile, they were attacked by a party of 400 Arabs, who took ad- 
vantage of the disorderly manner in which, owing to the nature of 
the ground, the troops were obliged to march, to commit a dread- 
ful slaughter among them. 

** This General,” says a a of the Wational, ‘a man of fashion, 
not of war, affrighted at the sight of this destructive conflict, abandoned his 
position. Quitting the head of his brigade, he advanced to the ambulanee 
(moving military hospital), crying’ out that the army was being massacred ; 
that Achmet was coming up with his troops, and that it was necessary to 
return; observing to all who chose to listen to him that the Marshal had proved 
himeelf incapable. In an instant the brigade, charged with the escort of the 
convoy, which consisted of 50 waggons, a great number of mules and horses, 
carrying with them 70,000 rations, and the ambulance, loaded with the sick 
and wounded, was thrown into disorder. The Arabs fell upon the convoy, 
massacred the men without mercy, pillaged the waggons, and thus deprived the 
army of its last resource. This took place at four o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 22d. From that moment the army was compromised. To return was 
impossible. The distance from the position then occupied by the army to 
Bona was thirty-five leagues, and to Constantine only five leagues. Jussouf, 
too, had told us that the people were waiting impatiently at Constantine to de- 
liver over to us the keys of the city. The army continued its march with no 
more provisions than what each soldier carried with him—that is to say, four 
days’ portion. 

«© When summoned before the Marshal, General De Rigny flung himself at 
his feet, supplicated him not to notice his conduct in the order of the day, and 
to afford him an opportunity of seeking death in face of the enemy. ‘Sir,’ 
replied the Marshal, ‘you gained your epaulettes in the drawing-room: that 
is still your proper place, and not the army. You shall be mentioned with 
dishonour before the whole army in to-morrow’s order of the day. Retire.’ 
On leaving the Marshal’s presence, Colonel Boyer. said to this officer, ‘Go and 
let the enemy kill you, or blow your own brains out.’ ” 


De Rieny has since demanded an inquiry into his conduct: he 
would almost have done better had he acted on Colonel Boyer’s 
advice,—unless the following version of the story, given in the 
Semaphore, be the true one; in which case, Dz Rieny has only 
been proved to be an ass, not a coward also. 

‘¢ What contributed to render the route of the army more complete, was the 
want of succour from the cavalry. General De Rigny, who commanded the 
cavalry, being deceived by the appearance, mistook at a distance the tall and 
closely-planted stems of the thistles of Africa, surmounted by their long white 
flowers, for heads of Bedouins, enveloped in their beurnous, and ordered a charge 
to be made on this harmless camp: the cavalry being once engaged among 
these tall plants, could not arrive in time to relieve our troops and attack the 
enemy.” 

The French army seems to have been betrayed and plundered 
by their pretended friends the Arabs of Bona. 

‘* When the assault was made on Constantine, it was found impossible to in- 
duce the corps of Spahis to quit the rocks on which our camp was pitched ; 
while our troops suffered themselves to be massacred, in order to instal a Bey of 
that race in the town. The only service rendered us by these Arabs is the sup- 
plying us with spies, whom we paid ten times better than our own tenons and 
aes rewarded our generosity by betraying us. ‘They were continually com 
mitting depredations on the army ; and after every bivouac, without exception, 
it was discovered that a thousand thefts had been committed by these useless 
auxiliaries.” 

The Carlist journals draw bitter contrasts between the military 
exploits of their Bourbons and those of “ the Revolution.” 

‘The former,” says Za Quotidienne, ‘ conqnered Algiers, took 1200 or 
1300 pieces of brass cannon, and treasure which threw into the coffers of the . 
Revolution 50,000,000 francs. The latter has incurred five successive defeats, 
has witnessed two Princes in the condition of fugitives, and a Marshal of France 
take to his heels before a horde of barbarians,” 4 oa 

The official report of the killed, wounded, and missing, gives a 
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total of only 757; but this is considered a false return, as the 
loss is known to be much larger. 

Some of the Paris newspapers afe’ very warlike, and an- 
nounce that a large army is immediately to be despatclied to 
Algiers, and the refractory Bey of Cotstantiné reduced to sub- 
mission. But it is believed by others, that the King, who has 
never liked the retention of Algiers, will quietly work upon the 
oo to refuse the supplies necessary for another expedition ; 
and he will find little difficulty in alarming them with a heavy 
estimate. It is, besides, admitted that the army is in a disor- 
ganized state, and that the services of Sour are wanted to re- 
model it. The old Marshal, it is positively announced, is once 
more on his road to Paris. 

ouis Puitip has been beating up for subjects for a Royal 
speech. By dint of threats and cajolery, he has persuaded CaLa- 
TRAVA to declare that Spain has no cause to complain of the per- 
formance of his part of the Quadruple Treaty ; and he has ob- 
tained, very easily we should imagine, from Lord Patmersron, 
an assurance that the British have no idea of permanently occu- 
pying San Sebastian and Passages. The announcements would 
make but a poor set-off against the necessary admission of Crau- 
sL’s defeat; but, fortunately, Louis Paizip will be enabled to 
comfort the Deputies with the information that for the past year 
the revenue has exceeded the expenditure of the Government. 

There is a rumour in Paris, which the Times says it has also 
had from “an extremely well-informed quarter "—Lord Ranr- 
ZAGH perhaps—that Louis Puiti? is in treaty with Don CarLos 

; take one of his daughters to wife; that Cartos stipulated for 
% dower of 80,000/7., a loan of 4,000,000/., and the assistance of an 
army of 100,000 men to establish an absolute government. The 
Times declares that it cannot believe this story, in spite of the 
quatter from which it comes; and we presume that people gene- 
=a will take it for a Carlist lie. 

t There is much distress still among the manufacturers of Lyons, 
notwithstanding they are blessed with a highly-restrictive system. 
The editor of the Journal de Rouen was tried a few days ago, 
before a jury, for a libel, and acquitted; but being again ar- 
raigned before a judge without a Jury, has been convicted, and 
fined 1207. Such is French liberty of the press. The Countess 
Lipona, a sister of Napotgon, has arrived in Paris, to prefer 
(according to the Quotidienne) a ridiculous claim of ownership as 
to Neuilly and other confiscated property of the Bourbons, which 
she held when her brother was Emperor, but which had reverted 
to the ancient owners at the Restoration. ; 





The news from Spain is scanty and contradictory. What has 
become of Gomez?—we cannot tell. It is believed in Ma- 
drid, however, that his band has been pretty well cut up, and that 
a considerable portion of his booty has been retaken. There is 
no certain intelligence from Bilboa. It is said that Esparrero, 
after making a feeble and ineffectual attempt to relieve the gar- 
rison, had retired to Portugalete from a position on the Cadagua, 
which he had assumed after some fighting. He states that he 
wants reinforcements. The Canarrava Ministry is supported 
by the Cortes, They are proceeding with their new law for 
strengthening the Government, very successfully. A clause em- 
powering them to send suspected persons to the Canaries, was 
passed by 94 to 53; a vote which had the effect of stopping the 
publication of two violent Opposition journals. The division in 
favour of the principle of the law was 103 to 43. 

Colonel Goprrey, despatched by General Evans to Madrid, is 
said to have got 10,000/. from Menpizasau for the Legion, be- 


sides promises of pensions to the widows and children of the 
slain. 


Expecting the conquest of Bilboa by the Carlist troops, many 
adherents of the Pretender have left Munich, where they have 
been residing, for Spain: among them is the Princess of Berra. 
The childrén of Don Cartos remain at Munich. 


Letters from Italy state, that the King of Sarpin1a, provoked 
by the treatment his Ambassador had received at Madrid, was 
about to acknowledge Don Cartos as King of Spain. Should 
he, we presume that little mischief would ensue. There have 
been some serious disorders in Calabria: soldiers have joined the 
péasantry, and killed some of the magistrates. 





A reconciliation has, apparently, been effected between Prince 

ETTERNICH and Count KoLowrar; but the truce is looked upon 
as hollow. The Count has supported the privileges of the Hun- 
garians and Bohemians, and has thus acquired much influence 
among them. His policy has a tendency to Liberalism; but 
Merreknicn céontrives to keep him in check by alarming the 
ey with rumours of Liberal plots and anticipations of insur- 
rection in his Italian dominions. 





5; Che Caurt. 

Tie Kitig and Qtieeti have taken frequent rides on the Cliffs at 
Brighton. In the evenings, their Majesties have had small dinner- 
tes; and besides a number of military officers, who always form a 
arge proportion of William the Fourth’s company, we notice among 
the guests at the Royal table, the Earl and Countess of Rosse, Lord 
Abinger, the Dowager Lady Ellenborough, and Lord and Lady Kin- 


Francis Burdett has called twice at the Palace; but the old gentleman 
seems to have got.no invitation to dine there. 


On Phursdayy the Kiag Weld a Privy Coumcil. The Cabinet 


Ministers who attended were Lord Melbourne, Lord Duncannon, Mr. 


Poulett’ Thomson, Lord Glenelg, and.the Earl of Minto. They 
afterwards dined with the Kings In the evening, his Majesty had a 
slight return of gout; and the Queen was again troubled with her 
cold. 

A Court mourning for Charles the Tenth, the expelled King of 
France, commenced on Sunday ; to be changed to-morrow, and to be 
left off on Wednesday. 

The Dutchess of Kent and Princess Victoria returned from Clare« 
mont to Kensington Place, on Thursday; and in the evening went to 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

The Crown- Prince of Hanover is expected in London on the 28th 
of January ; and will probably show himself among the Peers of Eng- 
land, as Duke of Cumberland, on the 31st. 





Che Mictropotis. 

A meeting of the Common Council was held on Saturday; when, 
after some discussion, the sum of 5001. was voted out of the City 
revenues, for the relief of the Polish refugees, who having arrived in 
this country since the date of the Parliamentary grant, were not en- 
titled to participate in it. . An amendment to reduce the sum to 2002 
was moved; but rejected almost unanimously, only three hands being 
held up in its favour. It was then announced, that Mr. Charles Pear- 
son would decline reelection, and would retire from the Council. Re- 
solutions highly complimentary of Mr. Pearson’s abilities and public 
services were passed, without a dissentient voice ; and a private sub- 
scription to present him with a piece of plate was set on foot. 

On Wednesday, St. Thomas’s Day, the annual elections of members 
to the Common Council were commenced. [In several of the wards. 
the old Councillors were reelected without opposition; and there ap- 
pears to have been no material changes in any of them. The muni- 
cipal elections, therefore, furnish no proof of the boasted reaction in 
favour of Toryism in the City. 


The Proprietors of East India Stock held their quarterly court on 

Wednesday. Mr. Poynder moved a resolution recommending the 
Court of Directors to take such measures as appeared to be expedient 
for the suppression of idolatrous worship in India, and the-relinquish- 
ment of the revenue derived therefrom. Sir J. R. Carnac, the Chairman, 
considered the raotion unnecessary, as the Court had already decided, 
by alarge majority, to leave the matter in the hands of the hands of the 
Directors. ; 
Sir Charles Forbes said, he would not countenance any interference 
with the religious rites or ceremonies of the people of India; but 
he would support the motion of Mr. Poynder, as it did not interfere 
directly with that subject. With respect to the morals of the natives of 
India, which Mr. Poynder decried, he would merely quote the evi- 
dence given to the House of Commons by Sir Thomas Munro; who 
said— Were morals to be an article of commerce between India and 
Great Britain, I am of opinion that this country would benefit greatly 
by importation.” ' : 

Sir J. Carnac withdrew his opposition to Mr. Poynder’s motion; 
and, in the end, it was carried unanimously. 

The Liberal Vestry of St. Marylebone have refused to make any 
allowance out of the rates, as has hitherto been the custom, for the pur- 
chase of holly, laurel, &e. to decorate the five churches of the parish 
at the approaching feast of Christmas. The sum required was 44 
This is economy with a vengeance !— Times. | Why should the Vestry 
vote even 4/. belonging to other people—most of them probably Dis- 
senters—for holly and laurel?’ If the Churchmen desire to see their 
places of worship decorated Pagan fashion, surely they can afford to 
purchase the materials out of their own pockets. } ; 

Yesterday, a meeting of the parishioners of Lambeth, summoned for 
the purpose of making a Church-rate, was.held.at the Boys’ Parochial. 
School. Mr. Rogers the Churchwarden, moved that a rate of two- 
pence in the pound be granted.’ A debate followed, in. which the 
justice of levying Church-rates, was fiercely attacked and defended. 
Severe comments were made on the meanness of the Churchmen in 
taking advantage of their multiplied votes under Sturges Bourne’s 
Act to compel the Dissenters to pay for their sacramental wine, wash- 
ing of surplices, and bell-ringing. “The salary of Dr. D’Oyley, the 
Rector, was declared to be infamously large; being 2500/. a year—just 
ten times as large as the average of church livings: and yet he came 
upon Dissenters to pay for the washing of his surplice! Several items 
in the estimate were ebjected to, as illegal; and in looking over the- 
accounts, it appeared that one bill of 1250. had. been paid and after- 
wards audited. Some of the speakers declared that they never would 
pay the rate until compelled ; and an amendment was moved, to adjourn 
the meeting to the 23d December, 1837. The amendment was carried, 
on a show of hands; but a poll being demanded, the numbers were— 

For the rate......sscccevectecsencceccerscsvereseoars - 315 
Against it .....cccecceseereceeccenreneeeeeeeseneeren 

Majority for the rate ....... wie 8B, 

This result was expected by all parties; the greater number of votes 
being with the Church party in Lambeth, though the majority of rate- 
payers is on the other side. 

At a meeting held on Tuesday evening, at the London Coffeehouse, 
Ludgate Hill, it was resolved to’ form ap association for the purpose 
of promoting by ‘prayer, persuasion, and example,” a due obser- 
vance of the Sabbath. | Phis is excellent: let the associators act by 
“ example ”—trot like the Bishop of London, who rides in his carriage 
to St. Paul’s, but is horrified at the sight of humbler vehicles of cont+ 
veyanee by land and water, for the benefit of toil-worn mechanics and 
shopkeepers. } 





In the Court of Chancery, on Wednesday, Mr. Temple addressed 
Lord Cottenham in behalf of Nicholas Sankie and Humphrey Smith, 





noul, Lord Nugent has had an audience of his Majesty; and Sir 


members of the old Ludlow Corporation, who bad refused to produce 
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certain deeds and papers, ordered by the Master, relative to the affairs 
of the said Corporation, The facts were thus stated by Mr. 
Temple— 

The two persons named were ealled on by the Master, as part of the Corpo- 
ration of Ludlow—all the other bers being d by the privilege of 
the Peerage or of Parliament—to produce certain books and deeds necessary for 
the disposal of the charities. They swear in answer, that they are not in pos- 
session of the required papers, and that the revenues of the Corporation, whe- 
ther arising from the charities or from the general funds, had been so mixed 
together for some years, and so indiscriminately applied for all Corporation 
purposes, that it was exceedingly difficult to distinguish them; that the Cor- 
poration were in the habit of depositing their deeds with Messrs. Rocke and 
Co. ; and on the 23d September 1835, by order of the Corporation, the depo- 
nents placed the deeds new required in Rocke’s bank. The bank now claimed 
alien on the deeds for money due to them by the Corporation; and on the 
18th of the present month, the deponents demanded the deeds, and were re- 
fused them by the bankers in question. The Master refused to take this certi- 
ficate, conceiving that he had nothing to do with it. 

Lord Cottenham said that the affidavit was of no use— 

It went to establish the order of the Corporation in the very teeth of the Act 
of Parliament. The Corporation could not act in contradiction to the Act; 
end the bankers must therefore hold the deeds illegally, if they depended 

erely on the order of the Corporation. : 

Mr. Temple considered it very hard that his clients should be re- 
quired to give up deeds which they did not hold and could not get. 

Mr. Romilly contended, that the order to produce the deeds was 
perfectly fair and proper— 

The order had been issued in September, and no notice whatever taken of it. 
In consequence of the delay, the Master issued a peremptory order in November 
for the production. The affidavit was handed in as answer. In it the parties 
did not swear that they themselves were unable to produce the deeds; they did 
not swear that the bankers refused to produce the deeds in the suit; they only 
swear that the bankers refused to give them up to the deponents. If the bankers 
had a lien, that lien would not be disturbed by bringing the deeds into court. 
The Municipal Reform Act came into force on the 24th of December 1835, 
respecting the charities; and on the 23d, the day before, the deeds were depo- 
sited with the bankers. It was clear that the object in view was to prevent 
the new Corporation from obtaining the deeds. He therefore must maintain, 
that no order could have been more required than that issued by the Master. 
His clients, however, did not desire to act harshly, and would of course pay 
attention to any suggestion of the Court, 

Lord Cottenham would not act without due examination, in a case 
which concerned the liberty of the subject. If, therefore, opportunity 
were asked by the defendants to make their case clearer, he would 
grant it; but if a better account than that now given were not rendered, 
the order of the Master must be obeyed. 

It was finally arranged, that till the first day of term should be al- 
lowed for the production of the deeds. 


In the Rolls Court, on Wednesday, Mr. Pemberton moved, on be- 
half of Messrs. Clarke and Lewis, advertisement-agents, in Crown 
Court, Threadneedle Street, for an injunction to restrain Mr.C. Barker 
from publishing ‘* A List or Tabular View of the Newspaper Press,” 
originally published by the plaintiffs. The List contained the name of 
every newspaper in England, the Liberal papers being distinguished by 
red, the Tory by blue ink, and the neutrals by black. Mr. Pemberton 
said, he regretted to find a very-great- preponderance of the red, while 
there were only two neutral. papers. In the List published by Mr. 
Barker, the Liberal papers were marked by an asterisk, the neutral by 
a dagger: in other respects it was copied, even to the errors which had 
appeared in the first edition, but had been subsequently corrected, from 
the list of Clarke and Lewis. 

Mr. Kindersley contended that this'was not a proper case for the 
interference of the ‘Court. A grocer or a perfumer, whose list of ar- 
ticles had been copied by another grocer or perfumer, might as well ask 
for protection. 

Lord Langdale said, that the defendant had no right to benefit by 
the labour and outlay of the.plaintiffs, as he had done in this instance ; 
and granted the injunction.- 








At a meeting of the Middlesex: Magistrates, on Thursday, a long 
discussion took place on the working of the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill ; 
the effect of which, it was asserted, would be to more than double the 
expenses of prosecutions. Sir Peter Laurie stated, that the expenses 
of prosecutions at the November Session of the Central Criminal 
in 1835 were 3211, whilst the expenses at the Session in the last 
month were 805/. After some observations from other Magistrates, 
in opposition to the existing system, Sir Peter Laurie gave notice for 
the next County Court, “” That a Committee be formed to take the 
whole subject into consideration, and communicate with his Majesty’s 
Government, and then to report.” 

At the Union Hall Office, on Wednesday, several students at Guy’s 
Hospital were held to bail to take their trial for a riotous attempt to 
break into a room at St. Thomas’s Hospital, where a curious surgical 
operation was to be performed. It was contended that the Guy’s stu- 
dents had the privilege of entering a certain part of St. Thomas's 
a ; but this was denied, and the point will be settled in a court 
Or iaw. 





Che Country. 


The Preston Radicals gave a dinner, on the 15th instant, to Colonel 
Thompson, M.P., and Mr. John Crawfurd, whom they hope to re- 
‘turn to the next Parliament in the room of Mr. Fleetwood or Mr. 
Stanley, the present Members. The customary toasts having been 
despatched, the Chairman, Mr. Alderman Noble, proposed the health 
of Colonel Thompson; who then addressed the company— 
They had met to consult as to who was the most proper person to represent 
this borough in Parliament. In order to judge properly what description 
of men would make the best organs of the public, it was necessary to consider 
the present position of public parties. The meeting would expect an account 
of it from him, as having had an opportunity of forming some judgment upon 
that head. There were three distinct classes in Parliament, two of whieh 
maintained extreme opinions. One of these extreme classes, need he say, was 
known by the old-name of Tories, and by the new one of Conservatives? The 
other extreme was Radicalism; of which denomination he was confident he 





cheers.) The Radical body was of short standing in the country} its exist- 
ence might be dated from the cessation of that desolating war which divided the 
nations of the earth. The third party comprised the descendants of that clast 
who at one time had laboured hard and worked out much good for our coun 
try. With those who had been our friends, and who were now more than 


half our allies, it was expedient as well as just to deal in a conciliatory spirit, 
He would not complain of or quarrel with them unnecessarily; but at the 
same time, he would not conceal their shortcomings or palliate their faults, of 
which he had as good an opportunity of judging as most-men. He trusted it 
would be conceded to him that he had not attempted to raise ill-will against 
those who held the reins of Government. Many questions involving matters 
of great public interest had been brought pa during the last session of 
Parliament. He saw inscribed upon these walls, ‘‘ Ballot.” ( Vehement cheer- 
ing.) The proposition for adopting the regulation of the ballot in the taking 
of votes was stigmatized by the objectors to it as low, base, and un-English, 
This did not prevent the upper classes from taking advantage of the ballot on 
all occasions that concerned themselves, Lord John Russell would not give 
the ballot because the franchise was a trust; this he assigned as the reason of 
his particular objection to it. In a question of life and death, which surely 
was not a less trust, the officer was to be allowed the ballot: but an operative 
must be compelled to tell his vote in order to show he was aman. Could any 
system goon in resistance to such]a principle as that of the ballot? Could public 
servants profitably or profitably hold the helm of Government ‘in such pointe 
blank contradiction tocommon sense and justice? Extension of suti:age was 
another subject which agitated the public mind. He must in frankness confess 
that he was not of those who were for halving the matter: he did not know 
what legitimate and sound objection there could be to every man having a vote 
who could say yes or no. ( Continued cheers.) 

There was another subject, which, he understood, rankled much in 
the minds of the people of Preston—the new Poor-law. 

Now in his opinion, to have taken away the poor man’s dependence, and te 
have left the tax upon his bread, wasa most cruel and outrageous proceeding ; 
and men must be wonderfully feeble or wonderfully ignorant who would finally 
submit to it. Let us not moot the Poor-laws except as the means of obtaining 
the liberty of keeping ourselves—let all men possess the power of living from 
industry, and be able to feel the difference between its wages and those of elee- 
mosynary assistance. In allusion to the faults of the Ministry, he would ask 
why thev did not give us a press entirely free?—why they, against all their 
former professions and engagements, resisted the abolition of military punish~ 
ments? With regard to their foreign policy, it must be confessed that the 
Whig arms had not been brilliant. They had not let them have the means of 
being so. They certainly had not equalled their predecessors of the times when 
British power alarmed a tyrant upon his throne, and nearly sent his mistress 
to a convent for life. It was true that the Whigs had difficulties to contend 
with in this respect; they had not the command of the Army; the direction 
of the military force was lodged with avowed political enemies. Perhaps 
the explanation would be found to be connected with a point upon which 
we all felt” most strongly; perhaps he might give the explanation to this 
meeting by saying ‘the House of Lords.” That power in the State was of 
antique standing ; it was a machine which had come down from olden times, 
and might have been fitted for those times; bit why, like other old machines, 
should it not be subjected to changes? Ti eL, o-ls were not all evil; there had 
never been a time when the liberties of the country were imperilled, that some 
of the Peers had not stood forward to defend them. One principle only was 
wanting to make them move in unison with the best interests of the country ; 
and that was the principle of popular election. ( Vehement cheering.) 

Mr. Crawfurd’s health followed; and that gentleman proceeded to 
explain his opinions on the leading questions of the day. He declared 
himself strongly in favour of Peerage Reform, and ridiculed the com- 
mon bugbear of the Tories that organic change would destroy the 
British Constitution. It was wonderful how many deaths the Consti-« 
tution had undergone— 

Ty 1828, the late George Canning slew the glorious Constitution—simply by 
breaking off with the Holy Alliance. It was alive and well—better, indeed, 
the very next year; but then Wellington and Peel killed it, by emancipating 
seven millions of people from religious thraldom. The sun was not to have 
risen the morning after this murder; but it rose notwithstanding, and seemed 
even to shine brighter than ever, because it shone on the religious liberty of a 
whole people. ( Cheering, which lasted for several minutes.) In 1832, Lord 
Grey was the assassin, and the instrument of death in this case was the Reform 
Bill. But the most wholesale homicide has been Lord Melbourne. Not a year 
passes that he is not convicted of some murder or another. Lust year there 
was the Municipal Reform Bill murder; and about a month ago we had a felo- 
nious homicide (without benefit of clergy, of course), which consisted in raising 
(the first example in one hundred and fifty years) a Catholic gentleman of 
honour and learning to the judgment-seat. The glorious Constitution seems 
very like a good Hindoo—a pious believer in the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls: the oftener he dies, the better he becomes, until, by a thousand deaths, 
he at last attains perfection. Let us, then, try our hand, by all means, at 
another murder, by an organic reform of the Lords. Let it not be forgotten, 
however, that even among the present House of Peers there are many good 
Reformers, although they may not come up exactly to our mark; and the 
more honour is due to them, considering the foul atmosphere they breathe, 
Perhaps there are even as many as half-a-dozen good Radicals among them: 
but the small leaven, if good, is not sufficient to redeem the huge mass of cor- 
ruption; and an organic reform, therefore, is indispensable and unavoidable, 

The very small majorities by which even moderately good measures 
had been carried in the Commons, proved how much that Honse also 
needed reform— 

When a Tory Government can by a coup d’etdt procure the nomination, at a 
general election, of 300 Members, or within 29 of half the House, there can be 
no question but the Commons stand in need of further reform; and that, for 
good purposes, the Reform Act is neither a perfect measure, nor ought to be 
sew te, a finalone. The minor reforms which it requires are the abolition 
of the qualification-clause in the exercise of the elective franchise; and of Lord 

Chandos’s 507. tenant-at-will clause in the county franchise; and the great and 
effectual ones, the extension of the Suffrage, the vote by Ballot, and)short Par. 
liaments; all of which he knew were reforms which they earnestly desired. In 
his address to the meeting last night, he had stated that he gave the preference 
to the household suffrage; and his reason for'doing so was simply that it was 
the reform which was likely to be most ensily obtained. To the extension of 
the suffrage to every male inhabitant of the kingdom, not pensioned or employed 
by the Executive Government, and not receiving parish relief, he had no ob- 
jection: on the contrary, he was satisfied that to this it must come at last. He 
was, in short, for accepting the household suffrage, simply as a good instalment of 
payment in full. With respect to the Ballot, never heard in his life one 
argument against it—one word that would be listened to with patience by a 
person of common understanding: they weré mere fallacies of the most trans- 
parent kind—appeals not reason, but to vulgar and unworthy national pre- 
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three years were found to be too long a term, he would have no objec- 
tion to try two years, in accordance with the practice in the United 
States. With respect to the Ministers, though far from perfect, they 
were angels of light compared with those who had preceded them and 
misgoverned the country for seventy years— 


The objection which he and other Reformers *made to them was, that they 
did not move fast enough and firmly enough. He held that it was a safer and 
surer course for them to pursue to march onward boldly and manfully, than to 
hesitate, and halt, and falter, especially when they knew that there were 
rogues lying in wait and only seeking an opportunity to trip up their heels and 
Teave them floundering in the mud. This was not the way in which skilful 
and prudent men walked over a quicksand. In passing over the quicksand of 
political intrigue, the Whig Ministry must ask the assistance of the People, for 
itis the People alone that can get them out of their difficulty. They are able 
and willing, if Ministers will but place their confidence in them. The Tories 
talk much of reaction,—that is, reaction in their favour; which is pretty much 
the same thing as saying that this country, which has been rapidly advancing in 
civilization for three centuries, and especially for the last fifty years, is, all at 
once, disposed to stand still, or go Pen. sane to oblige them, and seat them in 
the Ministry. The Reformers are dissatisfied with the Whigs because they do 
not go on fast enough; and therefore they must of necessity be in love with the 
Tories, because they stand still or go backwards. The Radicals are not perhaps 
disposed to consider the Whigs in the light of pure, unadulterated silver ; but 
surely this is no reason why they should mistake the impudent, verdigrised, 
poisoned old brass of Toryism for pure gold. There is no reaction in favour of 
Toryism ; and the Tories, to their cost, will find this at the first general elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Crawfurd concluded by avowing his opinion, that it was a fla- 
grant injustice to compel the people of this country to pay for the sup- 
port of the Church. When he sat down, the company rose en masse, 
and gave several rounds of hearty cheers. 

Some conversation followed respecting the Poor-law; and it was 
agreed that Mr. Crawfurd should give an explanation of his views on 
the subject at another meeting. 





Sir William Molesworth has written to a gentleman in Leeds, in 
reply to queries as to his opinions on the Corn-laws, the elective fran- 
ehise, and the reform of the Lords. On the first point, Sir William 
says that he considers the Corn-laws deeply injurious; and hopes that 
the people will force the question of their abolition on the attention of 
the Legislature. On the second, he is in favour at present of House- 
hold Suffrage ; conceiving that the poorest man in the community has 
at least an equal interest in good government as the richest; for the 
rich can Seageie protect themselves, while the weakest go first to the 
wall. The third question branched into the following heads. 

** Do you hold that an organic change of the House of Lords is compatible with the 
integrity of the Constitution, and especially with the security of the Monarchy. 

“2. Do you consider it to be a question of immediate and urgent necessity ; in other 
words, do you think that Peerage Reform ought to be demanded} now as essential to 
good government. 

«3, Have you any definite and matured plan to propose ?” 

Sir William replies— 

“ With reference to the first query, you will pardon me, if I observe, that when any 
one talks to me about the ‘ Constitution’ of England, I invariably understand him to 
mean tbat form of government of which he approves; in the same manner, when he 
uses the term ‘ organic’ change, I understand that species of change of which he dis- 
approves. As I do not know your political opinions, 1 cannot possibly tell whether 

ou will approve or disapprove of the following ones, which I hold with regard to the 
Tisene of Leeds. The conduct of the Peers during the two last sessions has convinced 
a great number of persons that the aristocracy will endeavour, so far as it has the 
power, to promote its own interests in preference to those of the community. I cer- 
tainly am not one of that number; for I always considered this position as one of the 
clearest results of the laws of human nature. I did not, however, expect that the eyes 
of the people would be so soon opened; and I own that I feel the truest and most in- 
tense joy in finding how rapidly and how generally the conviction is spreading amongst 
the nation, that the hereditary | sina of thearistocracy is bad, As far as it is in 
mry power, I will endeavour to diffuse and augment that feeling.” 

With respect to the immediate urgency of Peerage Reform, he says 
that he does not consider either that question or the Extension of the 
Suffrage so important as the Ballot, and would not oppose a candidate 
or a Ministry on account of their resistance to both or either— 

“In my opinion, at the present moment, the question of utmost importance 
to. the popular party, is the Ballot: it is a question almost of life or death ; for 
without secret suffrage, it is nearly impossible for the popular party, except in 
periods of the extremest excitement, to resist the combined influence of the 
aristocratic classes. It is a question on which we ought to assent to no com- 
promise. We ought to meet, to agitate, and petition, until a tremendous 
feeling be excited throughout the country in favour of vote by Ballot. Minis- 
ters will then give way. I believe they wish for a a good excuse to give those 
amongst them who are foolishly and stupidly obstinate on this question. Let 
the People hasten to afford them that excuse: if the Ballot be carried in the 
Commons, and the Peers resist, they will thereby seal their well-merited doom.” 

He does not think that reforming the Peers would endanger the 
Monarchy, as the interests of the Sovereign are more closely connected 
with the interests of the People than those of the Aristocracy. As 
to the particular plan of reform, he prefers, on the whole, the ‘sus- 
pensive veto,” first proposed by Mr. Roebuck in the London Review. 





The Reformers of Oldham had resolved to call upon Sir William 
Molesworth to become their Representative, but of course gave way 
when they found he was engaged to fight the battle of Radicalism in 
Leeds. 

The electors in the Leeds polling district of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire have determined to give a public dinner to the Members of 
the West Riding, Lord Morpeth and Sir George Strickland, and to 
the Liberal Members of the boroughs of the Riding, Messrs. Baines, 
Blackburne, Buckingham, Gaskell, Gully, Lister, Parker, and Wood, 
and a number of other noblemen and gentlemen, previous to the open- 
ing of the approaching session of Parliament; and, as far as possible 
to prevent any interference with the official duties of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, the middle of the next month, probably the 18th of 
January, will be fixed upon for that purpose. The principal difficulty 
hitherto felt by the Committee, appointed for carrying this patriotic 
abject into effect, arises out of there being no public room in the town 
sufficiently large to accommodate the pcg ex A but arrangements are 
to be made as soon as possible to obviate this inconvenience. 

At Wakefield, and all around, every thing affords the brightest pros- 
ect to the cause of Conservatism at the next election. Sir George 
trickland certainly will not contest the West Riding on a dissolution 

ef Parliament; and it is believed that Lord Morpeth, to save himself, 





has no objection to sacrifice his Radical colleague in favour of the Ho- 
nourable John Stuart Wortley, whois sure to be returned triumphantly, 
Mr. Gaskell, the present Member, it is admitted on all hands, has no 
chance of success at the next election for the borough; while every 
day, nay, every hour, is strengthening the supporters of Mr. Lascelles. 
—Standard. [The Leeds Mercury says, with respect to the Tory ru- 


_mour of Sir George Strickland’s retirement, that it is a *lie;” and as 


to Mr. Gaskell’s “chance of success,” it was improved by the last re- 
gistration, though he was almost secure before. Messrs. Wortley and 
Lascelles should try for some rotten borough ; but the former, we sus- 
pect, has not the requisite cash, and Lord Harewood thinks he has 
spent too much already in Yorkshire elections. ] 

We mentioned last week, that Mr. Hardy, the renegade M.P. for 
Bradford, had been dosing his constituents with a rifacimento of the 
Carlow election affair. He has since been endeavouring, in a letter to 
the Leeds Mercury, to evade the charge of having bribed the electors of 
Pontefract; but the Mercury quotes his own letter acknowledging 
bribery to a very shameful extent, and places it by the side of his ex- 
plicit denial of corruption in the House of Commons. 

The Nottingham Tories are endeavouring to establish a Tory inte- 
rest in that excellent Reforming town; but they have small chance of 
success. A correspondent of the True Sun says— 


“How far bribery and the influence of Tory cash may cause the eae to ae 


swerve from their duty, yet remains to be proved. I have no doubt but there 
will be a contest. We want some high-spirited, honest patriots to represent 
the town—not of the breed of Hobhouse: the people of England have been 
bought and sold long enough, by such false-seeming patriots: one can only feel 
disgusted with their conduct, which I trust will teach the people of this coun- 
try a lesson, z. e. to be true to themselves.” 

The North Devon Journal says, that a few needy parsons and ob- 
scure attornies have canvassed the Northern Division of the county for 
Sir Thomas Acland; but that the cautious Baronet, finding that 
neither a majority of the electors nor the ready money can be produced, 
pene back. He is waiting for his friends to ‘‘come down with the 
cash.” 

The South Devonshire Tories intend to have a grand dinner at 
Totnes on the 19th of January. 

Admiral Sir Courtenay Boyle, who is at present on a visit to his 
brother, the Earl of Cork, at Marston House, was last week presented 
with a requisition signed by a large number of the electors of Frome, 
soliciting him to become a candidate for the representation thereof 
at the next election. The gallant Admiral bas accepted the invitation, 
pledging himself to be ‘ at his post when required ;” and, accompanied 
by his committee, has since made a personal canvass of the town. Mr. 
Sheppard has likewise been paying his respects to his constituents. 
Mr. Matthew Bridges, the former candidate, retires from the field. 
Bath Journal. 

The Bath Tories had what thcy call ‘‘a grand dinner” on Tuesday ; 
but even the Morning Post admits that not a single individual of mark 
was present. The principal speakers were the Reverend Mr. Willis, 
the Reverend Mr. Jolliffe, and Mr. Ludlow Bruges, whom the Tories 
have got as a forlorn hope to fight their battle against Mr. Roebuck. 
The two parsons, but especially Willis, were violent. Bruges was in- 
effably dull: he seems to be a perfect simpleton. ; 





A correspondence between Mr. Harper, the proprietor, and Mr. 
Symons, the editor of the Cheltenham Free Press, with the Honourable 
Craven Berkeley, has been published. From this it appears, that Mr. 
Craven Berkeley asserted publicly, upon the bench of Magistrates, 
that Mr. Harper “had been bought by the Tories ;” Mr. Harper's 
paper having taken an independent part in politics, and urged Lord 
Melbourne to throw mere Whiggery aside and strengthen himself by 
an alliance with the People. Mr. Harper being informed of the slander 
of this Mr. Berkeley, called upon him to state on what authority his 
accusation was made, or to contradict the report. The reply to this 
was an order from Mr. Smith, steward of Lord Segrave, for Mr. 
Harper’s bill for newspapers; which Mr. Harper immediately sent in 
“‘with pleasure.” The next day, Craven Berkeley wrote to Mr. 
Harper ; and we give his letter, asa specimen of just such a letter as an 
English gentleman, called upon directly, as Mr. Berkeley was, to dis- 
own or acknowledge an attack on another gentleman's character, 
ought not to have written. 

“ Berkeley Castle, 3d December 1836, 

“ Sir—Though I might fairly decline to answer a question asked on no better autho- 
rity than hearsay information, I do not mean to avail myself of that plea on the pre- 
sent occasion. i therefore have no hesitation in stating my decided impression that 
you are aiding (from what motive is best known to yourself) the cause of the Conser- 
vatives, by the system so universally adopted in your paper of abusing and vilifying 
the Whigs, the present Liberal Government, and their supporters, From this course 
of proceeding no practical advantage nor benefit whatever can arise to any other party 
in the state than the Conservatives; and if you will take the trouble to inquire, I, 
think you may satisfy yourself that in this opinion I am not singular, but that many 
others in the towuof Cheltenham have come to the same conclusion. 

“Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ To S. C. Harper, Esq. Se, &c. &e.” “Craven F. BERKELEY.” 

[ Why did not Mr. Berkeley speak out like a man—deny the words 
imputed to him, or reaffirm the calumny, or retract it and apolo- 
gize? Mr. Berkeley’s “impression” that a public writer aids the 
Tories by exposing Whig mistakes or delinquencies, does not justify 
him in imputing corruption to the person who annoys hiss.or his Whig- 
ennobled brother. If Mr. Berkeley and Lord Segrave thought that 
the letter of Mr. Smith, the steward, would terrify the conductors of 
the Cheltenham paper, they must have been undeceived by a letter of 
Mr. Symons, the editor; who, while advocating earnestly a restoration 
of the Whig- Radical alliance, reminds Mr. Berkeley that his friends 
the Ministers depend for their places upon those persons whom he 
sneers at and misrepresents. n i ‘ 
a pauper who damns the man who finds him with meat, drink, and 
clothing, but refuses to supply him with “ sausages to his turkey ” and 
* Lundy Foot” for his nostrils.] 





At a public dinner given to Mr. George Peach, by the Reformers 
of Northampton to commemorate the election of that gentleman to 
the Mayoralty of the town, Earl Spencer, for the first time since he 
left office, delivered a political speech, He was received with “tre- 


mendous approbation,” and spoke as follows. 


A Whig, railing at a Radical, resembles | 
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** Gentlemen, the way in which you have received me on the present occa- 
sion leads me to suppose that you have not altogether forgotten me. It is some 


you as a public body ; but still I am 


time since I had the honour o peor 
that in Proposing the toast which I 


perfectly satisfied that you will not thin 
am going to do, I am likely to prapose one which will not be received by you 

with feelings of satisfaction. think it would be best, before I preface that 

toast, to tell you what it is I intend to propose. I intend to propose to you 

the health of Lord Melbourne and his Majesty’s Ministers. ( Great cheering.) 

Ihave heard it indeed said, but I cannot believe that any person should so think, 

that some of those who are friendly to reform think that his Majesty’s present 

Ministers are going too far. (A laugh.) But, gentlemen, their fielings are 

very different to mine—( T’remendous cheering )—because, if they thought they 

were going on too fast, and did nothing more, they would have produced a great 

disturbance and a great danger to the community. For myself, I have never 

been a person for theoretical reforms; I have never wished to see any institu- 

tions altered, or any measures adopted, unless it is for the relief of some prac- 

tical grievance. The people had not been properly represented ; then if we 

were to stand still after the Reform of Parliament had been carried, we should 

have lost all the benefits of that great and advantageous measure. I say then 

that I cannot see how any man that has advocated a Reform in Parliament can 

think that his Majesty’s Ministers are going too far. It appears to me that 

they are acting with prudence, firmness, and wisdom, and the present Minis- 

ters are only carrying out our principles into effect. But is said also that they 

_> little. Why, really, if people have looked ut the history of this country, I 

vannot conceive that the Administration can go forward in the course in which 

his Majesty’s Ministers wish to go forward without meeting with very serious 

Opposition ; they must be very much mistaken. Why, when we knew that prin- 

ciples of an opposite tendency had the command for a century, can it be 

supposed either that they could have been predominant, unless they had had a 

very strong support, or, having had, they had not Jeft a very deep root in the 
country? They are endeavouring honestly to overcome that, and they are pro- 

posing measures which I think pee f for the country; and I believe the 
enlightened state of the country will enable them to carry them. My honourable 
friend (Mr. Vernon Smith, who spoke before him), in his address, has gone 
more into detail than I feel it necessary to do in addressing this assembly: all I 
feel it necessary for me to say is, that so long as I see them going on in the same 
course they shall have my cordial support. I will not ask of them any favours; 
I will not take any favour from their hands; but I will give them independent 
support so long as I see their measures are such as I approve. I hope and 
trust that the course of Government will be just and straightforward; and I 
hope that the principles upon which they act will receive the support and confi- 
dence of the country; and I am sure it will.” 

Lord Spencer’s own health produced another speech from him. 

It was most gratifying to him to perceive the warmth in which they received 
an old servant. (Cheers and laughter.) He hoped and trusted that while he 
was their servant he had worked hard, and done his best to perform his duty. 
During the course—a pretty long course—of his political life, there were four 
measures which ke looked to always as objects of the greatest desire. He 
looked to the repeal of the Test Act ; he looked to Catholic Emancipation ; he 
looked to the Reform Act; and he looked to the Abolition of Slavery. 
By their favour he was enabled to remain in the House of Commons Jong 
enough to see all these four measures carried. Two of them, indeed, he had 

always looked forward to with hope; he meant the repeal of the Test Act and 
the Catholic Emancipation Act. But, during the greater part of his political 
life, he never supposed that he should have lived to see the Reform of Parlia- 
ment or the Abolition of Slavery; andif any one had told him that he would, he 
should have thought that they were either deluding themselves or deluding him. 
The good sense of the people- carried Reform of Parliament ; and having car- 
ried Reform, they were enabled to carry the Abolition of Slavery. These mea- 
sures would form a great era in his political life. He considered that Reform 
of Parliament was essential to the good government of the country. The 
country might have good government without it, but there was no security for 
it. The system of slavery cast a stigma upon them, in keeping a number of 
fellow-creatures in so degraded a state. He was now referring to events which 
he was happy to say were now only matters of history. As he had said before, 
he worked hard, and did his best; he worked quite as hard as he could, and 
one consequence of that work was, that he was not up to “show fight” then. 
(Laughter.) But whatever might be the position in which he was placed, 
he did not think that it was morally possible that he ever should change the 
opinions that he had acted upon. Every day’s consideration led him to think 
that he had been right in those opinions. He could have nothing to gain by 
changing those opinions, and should have every thing to lose; but he hoped 
that would not influence him, and he would only say, that he should never 
change his opinions, because he was satisfied that they were right. 


Earl Fitzwilliam was received with every manifestation of respect 
and affection by the company. He said— 

Looking back to his connexion with the electors of Northamptonshire, they 
would understand how it was that his gratitude and his pleasure were not un- 
mingled with feelings of deep pain and melancholy. He stood among them 
reft, as he might say, of his right arm, but not the less willing to serve his 
country and them. He expressed his cordial concurrence in all that had been 
said by his noble friend, and especially in his distinct adherence to the prin- 
ciples of popular government, which he considered it desirable to apply exten- 
sively tothe local institutions of the country. In alluding to the present Ad- 
ministration, he alluded to the Administration of the last six years, for he 
knew no distinction in principle between the Government of Leal Melbourne 
and that of Earl Grey. 

Mr. Raikes Currie also addressed the company, and pledged himself 
to come forward, on a dissolution, to oppose Mr. Charles Ross or any 
other Tory. 





The Winchester Tories gave the Marquis of Chandos a public dinner 
en the 16th instant, to console him for the loss of the High-Steward- 
ship of Winchester, from which office he had been removed by the Libe- 
ral Town-Council. From the speech which Lord Chandos delivered 
on the occasion, it would seem that he belongs to the section of Tories 
who profess their determination to check the Movement, and think that 
Reform has gone far enough— 

‘* We have in this country been blessed with a Constitution which has long 
been alike the admiration and the envy of the world, but are we—I put it to 
you, as wise and rational men, men who prize the rights and privileges they 
possess, and are determined to maintain them—to suffer that Constitution to 
undergo other and still more fearful changes, merely at the pleasure of a set of 
individuals in whose prudence or intentions it is impossible that the public can 
repose any well-founded confidence? On this point I am free to say I must 

0 along with that splendid and admirable statesman by whom the Reform 

ill was carried. Lord Grey declared after that measure had been achieved, 
that the time had arrived when it became the duty of Parliament to pause be- 
fore they attempted further changes. He said he must take his stand upon the 


Reform Bill—and I also am prepared to take my stand on the law of the land as 
established by that measure, and to resist to the death any new claims of the 
Democratic party, or fresh changes in patriotism and the suffrages of the 





people. The constitution of the country is not to be overturned to suit the 
views of individuals, or to satisfy their mere fancies; and if you agree with 
in this—( Tremendous cheering)—you will take your stand, as Ihave done, 
with the distinguished statesman to whom I have alluded, and use your best 
exertions to put an end to a state of things which, if it continues much longer, 
must render it utterly impossible for any man to say that either his property or 
his life is secure. et us, then, take up a position while we can do so with 
Scoala to the country—let us take our stand on the measure of Lord Grey—on 
the Reform Bill, and say, ‘ This is the Constitution,’ and with it we are re- 
solved either to stand or fall. bs . ee We are now on the 
eve of the meeting of the Legislature, on whose wisdom the salvation of the 
country, and the preservation of the authority of the laws, and the existence of 
the House of Lords rest; for, gentlemen, I will not attempt to disguise from 
you that that body is at the present moment threatened by a faction the most 
extraordinary and the boldest that ever was known—a faction which aims not 
only at the destruction of our religious establishment and the overthrow of one 
branch of the Legislature, but the sapping of the Throne itself. Now 1 am, 
as I have already said, prepared to take my stand, as thousands of others will 
do, on the Constitution as it exists, in King, Lords, and Commons. This, 
would you believe it, is the identical ground which our enemies have selected 
for the combat ; but if meetings like this will only give free expression to their 
opinions, there can be little doubt that the Conservative ranks will soon be so 
reinforced as to insure victory to our side, and by that means prevent the com- 
vulsion which must otherwise be the result.” wieuiaaven *ellannesoe 

The Conservative Associators of Ashby-de-la-Zouch dined together 
on Tuesday. Mr. Halford was the most lengthy orator; but we find 
nothing in the speeches that deserves notice. 


A meeting of about 2,000 persons was held at Brighton on Tuesday, 
in the Town-hall, for the purpose of forming a Church-rate Abolition 
Society; Mr. Kemp, M.P. for Lewes, in the chair. Mr. Hume was 

: - i oe “ 
present, and was received with hearty applause. We give a few pas- 
sages from his speech. 

“TI can have no hesitation in saying that it is incumbent on every man who values 
religious liberty, who values the character of a freeman, that he should raise his voice 
and give his yote to abolish that which is a badge of servitude to all who deviate from 
the Established religion of the Church. It is and has been used, and attempts are now 
making to continue it as such, to make the Dissenters a marked class, merely because 
they differ from the form of worship and manner of approaching their Creator which 
the law establishes iu thiscountry. ® * The whole Church, with few exceptions, 
is arrayed against improvements aud those reforms and changes necessary for the in- 
terest of the country; and therefore I wish to have that political engine removed, 
Let unanimity prevail, for Ministers rest on the people; and unless the people speak 
out, it will be impossible for Ministers to carry the abolition of the rate. I am quite 
satisfied that even in the present House of Commons, though not so good as I could 
wish it, a proposition for establishing a charge instead of a church-rate cannot be pro- 
posed, Then we are asked, what will youdo? Some talk of pew-rents, I don’t care 
what they do, provided they keep itto the Church itself; but I would advise a different 
course, a course so simple and easy that it comes home to every man’s common sense ; 
and I shall be very much mistaken if they do not ultimately adopt it. Parliament, 
bad as it has been, has abolished sinecures in the Army and Navy, and the whole of 
the Civil service; no more are to be created or allowed, after existing ones fall vacant. 
But sinecures exist in the Church toa great extent. Upwards of 350,000/. a year are 
paid to Deans and Chapters, and useless people of that kind; 1 say useless as applied to 
the purposes for which the Clergy are ordained ; they have no flocks to attend, they do 
not administer consolation in times of disease and affliction, they do not instruct the 
people; in fact, they do nothing but attend on quarter-day to receive their salaries. I, 
therefore, put it to you, whether any thing can be more easy than to take a portion of 
those sinecures to muke up sufficient for the support of the edifices of the Establish- 
ment.” 

On Thursday week, at a Vestry of the rate-payers of Boston, the 
Vicar in the chair, a rate was refused by the persous present, who con- 
sisted of Dissenters ; with whom the Vicar’s Churchwarden acted. A 
Dissenter proposed that the sum required should be raised by public 
subscription; which was agreed to; and the Vicar put down a trifle 
towards the fund.— Boston Herald. 

The Town-Council of Leicester has done itself the honour of re- 
solving to petition Parliament for the abolition of Church-rates, and 
that with only five dissentients. There was not a single member on 
the Council but declared its wish to see this impost removed; those 
who opposed it doing so on the ground of its lying without their proper 
limits. —Leicestershire Mercury. 

Public meetings have been held in Manchester and Rochdale, to pe- 
tition for the total abolition of Church-rates. 

In Dudley, last week, there was a seizure for Church-rates ; but 
such was the anger of the people, that only one person ventured to bid 
for the articles sold, and she was the wife of the bailiff employed. 

A Church-rate has been forcibly levied at Lyme. The Dissenters 
of that town, offering passive opposition, did not pay the money de- 
manded until their property was seized under legal process. — Sherbourne 
Journal, 





In consequence of the petition against the Corporation list of Trus- 
tees for the Norwich Charities, Master Brougham, on the 8th instant, 
decided that there should be two lists—the one being the Corporation 
or Dissenters’ Trustees, who were to have the control of the general 
charity funds, and the others to consist of members of the Church of 
England, who were to manage and distribute those charities exclusively 
for the benefit of the Established Church. On the 9th and 10th in- 
stant, Mr. Blount, on the part of the Dissenters, contended before the 
Master against the Great Hospital in. Bishopsgate Street, Norwich, 
the income of which is 60002. a year, being considered a Church. of- 
England establishment. The Master decided that it was a charity 
exclusively for members of the Established Church. Mr. Blount 
then commenced an argument against members of the late Corporation 
being permitted to be upon the committees; which was adjourned to 
the 20th.— Norwich Chronicle. 

The greatest increase of newspaper circulation consequent upon the 
reduction of stamp-duty, that we have seen mentioned, is that of the 
Leeds Times; an able Radical journal, conducted by Mr. Robert 
Nicol, the Scottish poet, which announces an increase of two hunded 
per cent. 

At a meeting of the tithe-holders, held at Bishop’s Hatfield, Herts, 
on the 16th, for the commutation of the tithes of that parish, Lord 
Melbourne was elected chairman ; but the business of the meeting was 
postponed, in compliance with the wishes of the majority of the 
parishioners, until the middle of February next. 





At length Malibran’s remains have been conveyed from Manchester 
to Laecken, near Brussels, the residence of her late father, and of her 





living mother, Madame Garcia, This lady went to Manchester, and, 
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after a long negotiation with the Festival Committee, obtained their 
eonsent to the disinterment, upon payment of all expenses: these, it is 
said, will amount to 1200/. altogether. The faculty for disinterment, 
the first that had been granted in Chester diocese for about a hundred 
years, having been obtained, it was resolved to remove the body in the 
night-time, to prevent the assembling of a crowd, and consequent dis- 
turbance. Accordingly, on Monday night, several gentlemen, accom- 
panied by constables, workmen, and gravediggers, went with a wooden 
case to hold the coffin, to the vault of the Collegiate Church. We 
quote the Manchester Herald— 

‘* As soon as the party arrived, one of the sexton’s assistants commenced 
the work of shovelling away the earth from abovethe coffin. The grave being 
about five feetin depth, there was scarcely four feet of earth above the coffin- 
lid ; and this was soon thrown out with the busily-plied mattock of the grave-~ 
digger. The scene was at this period a very striking one. About twenty- 
five persons, in cloaks or great-coats,‘grouped around and bending oyer the 
deepening grave that was about to yield up its tenant; their uncovered heads 
by the glare of the lights (placed on the stone floor of the chancel) thrown into 
bright relief from the surrounding gloom; while the light was not strong 
enough to reveal more than the dim outline of screen, and aisle, and arch, and 
sculptured monument around, and in the far distance the faint rays of the 
moon gleamed through the windows, serving but to show the gloom of the 
silent edifice within. All was hushed; necessary questions were asked and 
answered in suppressed whispers; and no sound was heard but the grating 
ete of the gravedigger. Ten minutes sufficed to clear out the earth above 
the body ; but, from the great weight of the leaden coffin, it was no easy task 
to excavate below it sufficiently to admit of a rope being passed under. This 
was at length done, and a thick cord was passed under the head of the coffin; 
but as soon as it was attempted to raise it by this means the cord snapped, and 
in this way considerable delay ensued. Three cords gave way: at length a 
strong rope was procured in the neighbourhood ; it was passed under; and the 
coffin was raised.” 

A hearse conveyed the coffin to the Mosley Arms Inn; where 
Madam Garcia and De Beriot’s agent, Mr. Fiennes, were staying; it 
was then taken by them to London, and is probably by this time re- 
interred in the church of Laecken. 


A School of Design is about to be formed at Paisley, by the leading 
manufacturers of the town. It is to be hoped that the example shown 
by our sagacious Scotch neighbours will not be lost on the manufac- 
turers of Yorskshire and Lancashire. 

Notwithstanding overtures have been made by highly-respectable 
parties to attempt a mediation between the “turn-out” men in the 
Potteries and their masters, at present both remain unshaken in their 
determination to abide by their respective “forms of agreement.” 
The manufacturers, strong, they say, in the sound principle and justice 
of their cause, have resolved “to make every sacrifice save their inte- 
grity.” The “board of management” of the union still consider it 
their duty to hold out; hundreds of the work-people both in and out 
of the union, are reduced to a state of extreme privation and suffering. 
The pay of the board, it is said, has been kept, by special injunction, 
a secret from the public this week.— Staffordshire Advertiser. 

At a numerous meeting of ironmasters, held at Newport, on the 3d 
instant, it was unanimously determined to maintain the price of bar- 
iron at 10, per ton in Wales, and No. 1 Foundry pig-iron at 61. per 
ton. It was unanimously agreed to reduce the make of iron one-fifth: 
twenty to thirty furnaces are to be blown out by the 15th isstant. In 
Shropshire and Staffordshire, the demend is improving; and there is 
no doubt but the present quotations will be maintained, and any fur- 
ther reduction in the price of iron will probably be prevented by the 
measures adopted by the trade.—JJonmonthshire Merlin. 

Active steps are taking towards forming a railway from Manchester 
to London. One also is contemplated from Bolton to Preston. The 
latter is to enable the goods of the bleacher to be conveyed with more 
speed than heretofore. The expense in crossing the valley of the 
Ribble will be enormous. An embankment of three miles long will 
be necessary, one mile of which will require the removal of 2,000,000 
cubic yards ; and, with the bridge over the Ribble, will cost more than 
200,0001. 








Sir James Langham has been declared insane, by a Commission to 
inquire into his state of mind, issued from the Court of Chancery, 
which sat at Glynde Bourn in Sussex, on Thursday week. Sir James’s 
property is said to be worth 20,000/. a year. 

Mr. Wilson, the Governor of the Kidderminster House of Indus- 
try, committed suicide on Monday week, by hanging himself.— Wor- 
cester Journal. 

On the night of Monday tbe 12th instant, William Marshall and his 
sister, both very old, were murdered at Kirton, seventeen miles north 
of Lincoln, in their shop, where they sold seeds. A suspected person 
has been taken up. 





IRELAND. 

The National Association bad their usual meeting on Thursday 
week. On the motion of Mr. O’Counell, three Aldermen and fifty- 
two Common- Councilmen of London were admitted members of the 
Association, “by acclamation.” The report on the appointment of 
Pacifieators for every parish in Ireland,—which in fact is a well- 
digested and elaborate plan for organizing Liberal election-machinery 
throughout the country,—was read by Mr. O’Connell, and approved of 
by the meeting. Mr. O'Malley then moved, in a long and very able 
speech, that his resolutions for abolishing tithes as a payment to the 
Church, and preserving them as a provision for the poor, should be 
adopted. After afew remarks from Mr. O’Connell, the discussion 
was adjourned to the following day: when Mr. Sharman Crawford 
seconded Mr. O’Malley’s resolutions, and Mr. O’Connell spoke 
against them,—dwelling especially on the very small sum the tithes 
would yicld to each pauper if divided among them. He moved that 
the resolutions of Mr. O’Malley be referred to a Committee. Mr. 
Lawless moved an adjournment of the debate; which motion being 
seconded by Mr. Staunton, was carried, and the debate was adjourned 
to the Wednesday following. 

The discussion was resumed on that day by Mr. Staunton; who deli- 
vered an elaborate speech, supported by numerous documents, in favour 


of the motion. He concluded by strongly insisting on the necessity of 
a ;Poor-law, without which nothing pee be effectual to check the 
misery and vice of the people, both of which were increasing in Ire- 
land with frightful rapidity, while the ratio of the inerease of popu- 
lation as compared with that of England was on the decline. 

The debate was again adjourned till the next day. 

Mr. O’Connell has advised the Trades Union to agitate for the 
Ballot; the Association being established only for certain objects, and 
being prevented by its rules from taking any part in the agitation of 
. that question. 





Mr. O'Connell dined at Drogheda on Monday, with a large party 
of his admirers. In the course of the evening, he delivered a speech, 
which contains the following passages— 

‘I spent five years in‘endeavouring to conciliate the Orangemen; and the 
last time I dined in Drogheda, we quaffed a bumper of the Boyne water, 
(Laughter and cheers.) Yam glad chat I made the effort, although I failed in 
the experiment; and indeed I am sorry that I did fail. I should be unworthy 
to stand forward the champion ‘of the people, if I had not made the effort to 
‘combine them altogether as the first fruits of our own emancipation; but they 
spurned me for doing so. I showed them that I was able to lay aside my pre- 
judices, and that they would not prevent me from embracing that man as @ 


honest and honourable Irishman. I am now making another five years’ ex- 
periment—two years of them are over; and to it I devote whateveienergies of 
my mind and body remain to increase the success of thatexperiment. I see the 
people of Ireland combined together to support me in achieving that measure. 
[ call upon the people of Scotland and of England to join me in this cry of 
justice. If there be some slackness in England, I trust they will soon see the 
necessity and the justice of perfect unanimity, in obtaining fair, equal, and im- 
partial justice for Ireland. I have ‘fallen into the sear and yellow leaf’ of life ; 
but my heart is still as young and my head as determined as ever; and I believe 
that my arm, if the fatal necessity should come, would not be amongst the 
weakest in the struggle. Why do I, who have been all my life a man of peace, 
thus speak? Why do I who throughout the entire progress of my political 
career, deprecated any revolution that would be effected by the shedding of even 
one single drop of blood—why do I dare thus to speak of the coming struggle? 
Why, because I would prefer that the waters of your river should again run red 
with Irish blood, rather than submit to be insulted and degraded as weare. We 
might submit to robbery, plunder, destruction of property, the pillage of our 
houses, the bereavement of our wives and daughters; we might submit to the 
renewed cruelties of penai statutes and enactments against our persons and pos- 
sessions, as we did before to torture and to persecution of every kind; all this 
we might suffer and submit to; but I tell you that we never will consent to 
endure the insult that has been cast upon us, by the faction of him who is the 
renegade of all parties, and true to none—who was the violent and untameable 
Jacobin in his youth, but who is now, in his old age, the sycophant of the Tory 
party.” 

Mr. Power, son-in-law of Mr. Sheil, will be the Liberal candidate 
for Dungarvan; he will be supported by the Duke of Devonshire. 
His opponent, Mr. Galway, has the aid of the Beresfords. 

According to the Dublin correspondent of the Times, Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, Mr. Villiers Stuart, and Mr. A. R. Blake, are to be 
made Privy Councillors. 

The clergy of the diocese of Limerick have published a strong pro- 
test against the Irish system of education. 

The gentry and clergy of Leitrim have subscribed 4001. reward for 
the discovery of the miscreants who set fire to the Reverend Mr. 
Hogg’s habitation and attempted to shoot that worthy minister. 


There were some Orange disturbances in the Dublin Theatre on 
Saturday, when Lord Mulgrave visited it; but the loyal and Liberal 
portion of the audience overwhelmed the College boys and the “ Re 
bellion Ruffians.” 


The Court of Exchequer, Dublin, was occupied on Saturday and 
Monday in hearing the case of Murray versus Bruen; which was an 
action of assumpsit for work and labour done for the defendant. The 
damages were laid at 300/. Murray had acted as under-agent of Co- 
lonel Bruen on the lands of Ballyhackel, and he was also a tenant of 
Colonel Bruen; but he had not paid his rent for several years, and he 
conceived that his services as under-agent were a set-off against the 
rent. At the general election for 1832, however, Murray refused to vote 
for Mr. Kavanagh ; and after some dispute, refused to vote at all ; soon 
after which, he was served with an ejectment for arrears of rent, amounting 
io 801. ‘[his he was obliged to pay, with costs; and he now brought 
his action for the services he rendered Colonel Bruen as under-agent. 
It was contended on behalf of Colonel Bruen, that the plaintiff was 
never employed by him in the capacity represented. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict for the plaintiff, 51/. damages, and costs. [ Colonel 
Bruen, in the House of Commons, most positively denied the charge of 
using his influence as a landlord at elections unduly. But every now 
and then ugly facts come out against the Colonel. ] 

The Rebellion Ruffians have practically acknowledged that they are 
driven out of the Exchequer. Upon Chancery Mr. William Smith 
would fix the dying hopes of the parsons. Through the columns of 
the Mail he points out various superior advantages which the Chan- 
cellor’s Court holds out in the matter; advantages which he strangely 
overlooked when he got them into the meshes of thg Exchequer.— 
Dublin Correspondent of the Chronicle. 





With unfeigned satisfaction we communicate to our readers the dis- 
missal of Captain Gabbet from the commission of the peace. It is , 
enough to recall to public recollection the part this gentleman enacted 
during the inquiry about two months since before mw md Burke, into 
certain Orange riots in the town of Enniskillen.— Dublin Freeman. 

Mr. Cesar Sutton, one of the great unpaid of Wexford county, 
thought proper to prefer certain charges of a most paltry nature against 
a Chief Constable of Police, who, according to the evidence of @ 
respectable and impartial Magistrate, Mr. White, labours under the 
dangerous imputation of discharging his duty with zeal and attention, 
but “witha great suavity of manner towards the common people. 
Mr. Cesar Sutton discovered, as he thought, a blot in this disagreeable 
Chief Constable’s character. He had recommended an ‘unfortunate 
Policeman, who was once in his life induced to drink more than he 





ought, to the merciful consideration of his superior officer; and for this 





friend and brother who was willing to act the part and the character of an«® 
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offence Mr. Cesar Sutton denounced him to the Government, 
solemn investigation into that charge, and another of an 
equally trumpery description, took place before Major Millar, 
the provincial Inspector.General; and amongst the witnesses 
produced to substantiate them, was Mr. John Cotton, or Cottom, 
the Clerk of the Petty Sessions at Taghmon, Mr. Cotton, on 
his cross-examination, admitted that “he was a correspondent 
of the Wezford Conservative, and had communicated to that paper 
false reports of the state of the county. He acknowledged that 
what he wrote in the anonymous letter to the Conservative was false 
in many particulars; and that he had the means of ascertaining the 
truth of all the allegations in the letter at the time he wrote.it, but did 
not avail himself of those means.”—Morning Chronicle. 

An affair of honour has taken place in Longford, between a Lieu- 
tenant and a Cornet of the Queen’s Bays; arising it is said, out of an 
intrigue between the latter. and the Lieutenant's wife. An exchange 
of shots took place without damage. The lady has since left her hus- 
band, and the Cornet is about quitting the regiment. 





SCOTLAND. 

Lord Dalmeny visited Stirling, after his interview with the electors of 
Dunfermline, and was more favourably received than at the latter place. 
Resotfutions approving of the conduct of Lord Dalmeny, and of his 
colleagues in the Ministry, were agreed to. 

The Edinburgh Evening Post says that Lord Melgund, and not Cap- 
tain Elliot, will be the Whig candidate for Roxburghshire. 

A barrister, a notorious trimmer, mentioned in the Parliament- 
house that he had ordered a ticket for Sir Robert Peel’s dinner; on 
which a decided Conservative said, “ The Whigs must be in a bad 
way; you were the last to join them, and are the first to leave them.” 
-— Scotsman. 

A great Church-extension meeting was held in Edinburgh on Mon- 
day, in the Assembly Rooms; the Lord Provost in the chair. The 
object was to excite the community of Scotland to subscribe additional 
sums for building churches in connexion with the Establishment; it 
being the intention of the General Assembly to petition Government 
for endowments for these places of worship when erected. A good 
many facts respecting the destitution of church-accommodation for the 
poor were brought forward. Dr. Simpson, of Kirknewton, stated that, 
although * every place of-worship in Glasgow, of every denomination, 
were filled, there would still remain alack of church-sittings for 61,000 
individuals.” In Glasgow, he said, there existed ‘“ eighteen thousand fa- 
milies, not one individual of whom was connected with any Christian con 
gregation, or came in contact with any Christian pastor, and who were at 
present in as complete a state of heathenism, and as ignorant of the things 
which belong to their peace, as if they were thousands of miles removed from 
a Christian shore.” If this statement could be relied on as literally 
true, it would afford motives for strenuous exertions to remove so great 
anevil; but we see the statistics of the Church directly contradicted 
in many instances by the Dissenters, and we are not able to decide be- 
tween them. Besides, we observe that the organs of the Scottish 
Church embrace every opportunity of denying that Unitarians are 
Christians, and of representing the Roman Catholics as in the broad 
way that leads to destruction; and we are not certain that these 18,000 
families, or at least many of them, may not consist of well-educated, 
moral, and religious Catholics and Unitarians, who may be thus paraded 
by these exclusive sectarians as men “in a complete state of heathen- 
ism.” The Doctor then alluded to the juggling system of figures, by 
which the scheme of church-extension has been opposed, and the still 
worse juggle of calculating the Roman Catholic and Socinian churches, 
in the amount of the accommodation afforded to a Protestant commu- 
nity. He felt (he said) shame, indignation, and scorn, at such special 
pleadings, and such niggardly practice in dealing out bread to hungry 
souls. The juggle lies with the Church. It persists in reckoning 
the Catholics and Unitarians among the parties who are destitute of 
church-accommodation, and refuses to count their places of worship as 
means of supplying it for them.— Courier. 

Ata meeting of Dissenters of different denominations, held in the 
Broughton Place Session-house, it was unanimously resolved to call a 
public meeting, for the purpose of petitioning Parliament for the 
total abolition of English Church-rates; and a committee was ap- 
nena to make arrangements. We believe that the Central Board 

ave resolved to recommend Dissenters throughout Scotland to follow 
the same course, and are preparing an address on the subject. We have 
no doubt they will obtain the cooperation of many Liberal Church- 
men in all parts of the country.— Scotsman. 


Two hundred gentlemen, principally from Glasgow and the vicinity 
favourable to the establishment of an Astronomical Institution in 
Glasgow, dined together on the 16th; Mr. Kirkman Finlay in the 
chair. Some very interesting and able speeches were delivered in the 
course of the evening. The Chairman said, in reference to the nego- 
tiations with Glasgow University, that they were now almost sure to 
be Si gered terminated, and that their prospects were generally 
good—— 

The gentlemen who had taken charge of this interesting subject had now 
‘found that it was only necessary for them to provide a suitable building for the 
‘necessary and desirable instruments connected with the institution. In the 
‘former attempt that was made in this city to form an Observatory, it would be 
an the recollection of many gentlemen that their funds were destroyed by an 
annual charge, for which there was no return. In the proposed plan there 
would be no annual charge whatever. All that was necessary was to procure 
ground and erect a building, and the College would take the charge of doing all 
the rest—of weviding the necessary and proper instruments, and of maintaining 
them there. Therefore the whole that would be necessary for the gentlemen 
who subscribed to this undertaking would be, as he had already observed, to 
provide ground, and erect a suitable building; so that it would be evident to 
every gentleman that no pecuniary loss could arise. The ground that would 
be obtained would, as he expected, rise in value; and then, happen what might, 
even should the removal of the building take place, still the ground would re- 
main, and fully indemnify every gentleman who might subscribe. 

Mr. Nichol, Professor of Astronomy, dwelt upon the great practical 
benefits arising froma knowledge of the science ; which might be called 
especially the sailors’ science— 








“ The stars, when they can be observed, are his best compass; and, as you 
may learn from the distinguished officer near you (Captain Basil Hall), it is 
just by the accuracy of the time-piece he carries with him, which must have 

n examined at home, and have had its rate fixed by comparison with the 
uniform revolution of the celestial spheres, that he guides himself and passes 
over the great sea with the assurance with which one travels through a dis 
tance divided and marked out by mile-stones. Even in this regard, then—look- 
ing to the commercial importance of the Clyde, to its most rapid increase, to the 
fact that its prospects of increase are almost indefinite, and that you have 
schemes in view which, when executed, will raise Glasgow itself to an emi- 
nence as a port inferior to few in the United Kingdom—it is not to be doubted 
that, by an act which will secure for your shipping the whole of the adyan- 
tages flowing to the shipping of the Thames from our great National Observa- 
tory, you will not be liberal without rational cause, or cast your patronage 
hopelessly upon the waters. I think there is enough iu these considerations to 
justify one in feeling a deep interest in the object for which we have assembled 
but I confess that I derive equal gratification from the fact that the effort to at~ 
tain it originated in a spontaneous movement on the part of your community. 
The time is unquestionably approaching when the people in general will show 
a keener interest in the advancement of the higher sciences, for they are rapidl 
ascertaining the important bearings upon their welfare, of the truths whic 
these sciences work out; and when that time does come—a time you are now 
heralding—we shal] have arrived at an epoch of civilization, which, in the 
history of science, will necessarily be illustrious. Hitherto our institutions— 
all too narrow for ever growing necessities—have depended for increase of 
means upon the irregular patronage of Governments; and the erection of suck 
establishments as we contemplate, has only come either through that patronage, 
which, in societies like ours, cannot perhaps be other than infrequent, or 
through the signal, but equally infrequent efforts of individuals, whose wealth 
and inclinations induced them to acts of costly munificence.” 

Principal Macfarlane, said that the University was willing to aid im 
the scheme proposed. 

Bailie Fleming had no doubt that the Magistrates would subscribe 
individually ; though, in these days of retrenchment, they would not 
venture to vote the public money for the aid of the new institution. 

The healths of the Members of Parliament for Glasgow were giver. 
Lord Advocate Murray eulogized Lord William Bentinck; and 
Mr. Oswald spoke modestly for himself. 

Mr. Nicholl read a letter from Sir David Brewster, apologizing for 
his absence from the meeting, and suggesting the kind of Observatory 
and telescopes he thought it would be desirable to build and procure. 

Mr. Sheriff Alison expatiated on the use of science as developed im 
the history of ancients and moderns. Mr. Weir enforced the ne~ 
cessity of making scientific knowledge popular. What was the causes 
he asked, why the glory of Syria, Greece, and Italy, had passed 
away ?— 

In all these nations, the blessed gift of knowledge had been the exclusive por= 
tion of afew. The refined, the ingenious, the imaginative, the deep-thoughtedy 
whose works had survived, were a select and purified band ainong masses searce 
raised above the savage state. They were rare exotics, too few to guarantee 
their reproduction in successive generations. This led us at once to the means 
of perpetuating science: make her priesthood so numerous that there were no 
fears of their becoming extinct. Knowledge was ajealous goddess ; she regarded 
coldly the heartless, pompous ceremonial, which placed her as a thing of show 
in cold and lonely temples—she sought to be worshipped at the domestic hearth, 
to be kept in mind amid the avocations of daily life. The capacity of know~ 
ledge was spread through all ranks: apply the torch, and the individuals con< 
stituted for that purpose would at onee catch the blaze. The class which in® 
Burns had shown itself capable of the high imaginative sentiment of chivalry, 
had in a Leslie shown itself not less apt for science. It was the interest of % 
nation to extend education to every class. Their Chairman had dwelt with 
generous pride on the greater mildness of the penal code when compared with 
that of their ancestors: would they know the only efficient ** cheap police ” of 
nations? It was to educate the people. The man of education had ntore ta 
lose than the uneducated, and was not so apt to forfeit it for a momentary gra— 
tification. The man of education was more alive to the virtuous pleasures of 
domestic life, and was less exposed to temptation. The man of education had 
a consciousness of his own worth—feeling that he had a character to lose, he 
shrunk from what would degrade it. All—the rich, who sought security iz 
their possessions—the learned and the tasteful, who sought quiet for their fae 
vourite pursuits—had an interest in educating the people ; for only amid aw 
intelligent and self-respecting population were peace and security to be found. 
Not merely the orderly habits of a people—the energy which these habits were 
intended to control and direct to good, was rendered more intense by the dif 
fusion of knowledge. The mind of Britain was even more sinewy than her 
human thews. Mechanical discovery, combined with mercantile enterprise, 
had within a few years, tripled the productive powers of the land. Our wares 
filled all accessible markets; and yet the nation was standing like a greyhound 
in the leash, panting, glarivg for new fields into which to spring for the display 
of its redundant energies. ‘The education of many had done this—the educa~ 
tion of all would do more. Our powerful engines would increase in power, im 
proportion as those who worked them were raised in intelligence. These sen- 
timents were familiar to the men of Glasgow, and cherished by them. In 
Glasgow the Andersonian Institution still flourished—the first attempt to com 
bine scientific training with the discharge of mechanical duties. The popular 
institutions of Glasgow were, in number and energy, second to none in the em- 
pire. He called upon the company to pledge them, and to wish them success. 

Captain Hall hoped that the Glasgow Observatory would be prac 
tically useful—not open merely to theorists and scientific men. 

One of the principal objects of raising an Observatory was in reference to 
the taste that it would beget, uot merely in the mariners, but in the men who 
had to select those mariners in the market—to elevate the taste for knowledge 
among them, and to elevate the standard of intellect in those men who were 
destined to command our ships; for, although he was a naval captain- himself, 
he must observe that it was in the men they sent to command the ship that ite 
safety must chiefly depend. By giving the means, therefore, of acquiring that 
taste, they would extend it to many useful purposes ; but in so doing, they 
must not make the Observatory a mere show—it must not be a mere building— 
they must render it a useful institution. Socrates was once asked if there was 
any thing good in the world. The philosopher replied, ‘* What good do you 
mean?” ‘Is it good to eat or drink?” ‘* No,” was the reply, “Is there 
such a thing as abstract good?” His answer was, “I know no good that is 
good for nothing.” They must not make their Observatory any other than = 
practical thing—fitted for practical men of business—a really working Obser- 
vatory ; and then they would have done that for which they had assembled— 
not to talk, but to act as men of business. ’ 

Several other speeches were delivered, before the company broke up 


Piliscellaneous. 
The Dutchess of Kent, with heraccustomed benevolence, has settled 
an annuity for life on the sister of the late Mr. Westall, R.A., teacher 
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of her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria. This lady, who is 
ome, was left entirely destitute on the decease of her brother. — 
ost. 

It is rather singular that the British Court should go into mourning 
for Charles the Tenth at all, and as strange that a month should be 
allowed to elapse between the death of the Ex-King and the issue of 
the order for mourning. Has the interval been employed in obtaining 
the consent of Louis Philip? or has Lord Palmerston taken this mode 
of letting Louis Philip learn his displeasure at the scurvy conduct of 
the King of the Barricades to his partners inthe Quadruple Treaty. 

Lord John Russell and his Lady left Wilton Crescent on Thursday 
morning, for Holkham, to pass the Christmas holydays. 

Earl Spencer has arrived at Weston Hall, Nottinghamshire, from 
Althorp, where'the Honourable Captain and Mrs. Spencer have arrived 
en their way to pass the Christmas at Burghley Iouse, the seat of the 
Marquis of Exeter. The project of selling Spencer House, for which 
the Marquis of Abercorn was, it was said, at one period in treaty, is 
for the present abandoned.— Chronicle. 

The Marquis of Anglesea has arrived at Beaudesert from the Con 
tinent, to receive a distinguished party during the Christmas recess. 
The Earl and Countess of Uxbridge, Lord and Lady Sidney, Baron 
Tuyll, and Lord and Lady Crofton, from Mote Park, county Ros- 
common, are expected. The Marchioness and her youngest daughter, 
Lady Adelaide Paget, are on their way from Paris, and will stop at the 
Burlington Hotel, the family mansion having been for some time under 
repair. 

The Duke of St. Alban’s has received a letter threatening him with 
legal proceedings if his Grace or his servants should be found hawking 
on the lands in the vicinity of Brighton. To this letter the signature 
of Mr. Kemp, M.P., was, it seems, forged. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Northumberland intend to remain at 
Alnwick Castle until after Christmas. The Duke’s health is con- 
siderably improved.— Sunderland Herald. 

The Princess Polignac and her children, who had been detained at 
Calais by unfavourable weather, arrived at the Clarendon Hotel on 
Sunday from Paris. 


The Colonelcy of the Longford Militia is now vacant. The Earl 
of Granard, father of the late Lord Forbes, resides with bis family at 
Paris. His Lordship’s only surviving son, the Honourable Francis 
Reginald Forbes, is Minister at Dresden. 

The Earl of Kingston’s magnificent seat, Mitchelstown Castle, in 
the county of Cork, has been relinquished to his son, Viscount Kings- 
borough. The Earl, it will be recollected, by a commission de lunatico 
inquirendo has been pronounced of unsound mind from the 9th of April 
1 


The Marchioness Wellesley has been indisposed at Herlingham 
House, Fulham. 

The Duke of Devonshire frequently walks to his villa at Chiswick 
and back before dinner, making about fourteen miles. 

Frampton House, the seat of Mr. R. B. Sheridan, has been the 
scene of great festivity on the occasion of the christening of the infant 
heiress. The villagers of Frampton were regaled most sumptuously 
with old English fare. 


The Duke of Montrose is very ill at his house in Grosvenor 
Square. 

Some of the Paris newspapers have announced that Lord Lyndhurst 
was on his way to England, in order to assist at the dinner which the 
members of the Glasgow University have offered to Sir R. Peel. 
This, however, is not the fact; for, if we are correctly informed, the 
ex-Lord High Chancellor will not leave Paris before the opening of 
Parliament. Lord Lowther, son to Earl Lonsdale, and formerly a 
member of the Wellington Administration, means to stay in our capi- 
tal till the same period.— Paris Paper. [Lyndhurst is to be launched 
in anewline: he is preparing himseif, under the ablest Parisian master, 
for an assault on the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston. } 

All the magnificent pictures which adorn the principal state apart- 
ments in Devonshire House are about to be removed, to complete the 
new gallery lately built at Chatsworth. The town mansion will then 
undergo many improvements; among the number there will be intro- 
duced a new style of decoration for the walls. The Duke of Devon- 
shire intends to take his Christmas dinner in town, and early in the 
ensuing year his Grace will go down to superintend the arrangements 
of the pictures in the new gallery, and then return to give the usual 
dinners at the opening of the fashionable season.— Morning Post. 

Lord Brougham left town on Saturday, to join Lady Brougham and 
his daughter at Worthing, where they are sojourning for the benefit of 
their_health.— Morning Chronicle. | He has got ‘ confoundedly weary ” 
of idleness and “the dull prosers” he has met in London: he medi- 
tates a grand flare-up at the opening of the session. } 


The “ Voice from the Factories,” which was noticed in the Leeds 
Times a fortnight ago, is from the pen of Mrs. Norton. Tory base- 
ness and villany could not destroy her genius, though they were ready 
to sacrifice her life to further their rascally intrigues.—Leeds Times. 

The celebrated racehorse Orion has been sent on board the Man- 
chester packet at Liverpool, to be conveyed to Virginia. He was 
purchased for 3500 guineas of Lord Chesterfield, for acompany in Vir- 
ginia, who have, in the last two years, given very large sums for some 
of the finest horses in this country. 

The Earl of Pembroke’s magnificent new service of plate has been 
despatched from the manufacturer’s in the Haymarket to the Earl’s 
hotel at Paris; where his Lordship intends, it is said, to give some 
grand parties. ‘The Dowager Countess and the Ladies Herbert have 
arrived at Wilton Castle, to pass the Christmas. 

Uxbridge House is expected to be completed early in February for 
the reception of the Anglesey family. Several new apartments have 
been built upon the ground in the rear of the mansion. 

It is stated, in papers just received from Colombo, that Sir R. W. 
Horton, the Governor of Ceylon, had tendered his resignation. 





A writer in Wednesday’s Times, who calls himself M,. D., assailed 
almost all the Medical Fellows of the new London University. Among 
others, he thus spoke of Dr. Hewit— 

“« Dr. Hewit is a man of high place, and of much renown. for his tact in: 
discriminating disease. He took Looe pains some time ago for lumbago, in 
St. George’s Hospital, and had the woman cupped on the loins whilst in travail. 
I suppose he will be the Examiner in Midwifery.” 

Yesterday, the M.D. was forced to confess, in another letter to the: 
Times, that the Dr. Hewit he alluded to is not the Doctor who has: 
been appointed a Fellow of the University. He also said—“ Mr. 
Bacot is a surgeon of the Guards;” but Mr. Bacot left the Guards 
seventeen years ago. He now affirms, that 

*€ All the leading men of the profession, being already connected with other 
Colleges, signified their intention of not wishing to connect themselves with 
the new institution.” 

This may be as false as his assertion relative to Dr. Hewit and Mr. 
Bacot. 


The Cork Southern Reportér speaks of public credit being restored: 
toa great extent. It adds— 

*¢ There have been no new failures; and though reports of the embarassment 
of joint stock banks (one of which was injuriously, and, as it appears, without 
foundation, named by the Times) have been prevalent, no facts have transpired 
to shake the credit of particular establishments. The Times on Tyesday gave 
the name of the bank alluded to; and then the report was proved to be un- 
founded. This is not the first time, of late, that we have had occasion to re- 
mark that little reliance is to be placed on the statements in the City article of 
the Times.” 

{This paragraph, quoted by the Morning Chronicle on Tuesday as 
from the Cork paper, appeared in the Spectator three weeks ago; and 
referred to the London, not the Irish Money-market. ] 


At a recent meeting of the National Association, Mr. O’Connell 
spoke of Mr. Harvey as a Tory-Radical—‘a dishonest polit'cian,” 
who “wanted public principle.” At the same time, estimating his 
talents very highly, and wishing to fiz him on the Liberal side, Mr. 
O’ Connell said that he had solicited a place for him under the present 
Government, but unsuccessfully. This attack has provoked a letter 
from Mr. Harvey, published in the True Sun of Thursday ; in which: 
the Member for Southwark details,his public services, and persecutions, 
and estimates his pecuniary losses at 100,000/. He challenges Mr. 
O’ Connell to make good his accusations; and quotes some correspon- 
dence with Mr. O'Connell, to show how that gentleman not long ago 
sympathized with his sufferings, lsuded bis virtues, and railed at the 
Whigs. Hereminds Mr. O’Connell that he supported the Melbourne 


Ministry till they disgusted him by their feeble and temporary mea- 
sures; and he concludes with the following advice to the Agitator, and 
the Liberal party generally— 

‘* Instead of wasting your time and strength in local contests, in denouncing 
your friends, and criticizing pamphlets, step forth, and summon an om | meet- 


ing of at least fifty or sixty Members of Parliament, the known and steady 
friends of an enlightened system of progressive reform, entirely unconnected 
with office, and let the subjects of their consideration be, the measures which, 
in th -ir deliberate judgment, ought to be adopted, as the condition of their conti- 
nued adhesion to the Government. At present the Ministers appear to be as 
ignorant of the just expectations of the people, as the people are of the inten- 
tions of the Ministers. It is due to both that this mysterious wayward- 
ness should be removed. The people, rightly — are not extra- 
vagant in their demands, nor unmindfal of the difficulties which beset the 

ath of national regeneration; but they claim to be treated as parties deeply, 
in truth, as exclusively interested. Take all, or any of the popular topics- 
which engage the public mind, and test them by the standard of practical 
utility, and if they break down, and vanish as illusions before the steady beams 
of intelligence and calm reflection, away with them. But, on the other hand, 
if after listening patiently, and with respect, to the representations of persons 
who fill the stations of statesmen, such an association of Members, as I-have 
suggested, remain unchanged —if they shall be satisfied that to the accomplish- 
ment of the ends and designs of good gever t, Parl ts ought to be 
less precarious, and shorter in duration; that the elective franchise ought to 
be simplified and extended ; that the private citizen ought to be protected from 
ruin by thesecresy of the ballot; and that taxation, to be just, ought to bear 
equitably upon property, Pa that to the accomplishment of either or all of 
these important measures, formidable barriers are interposed, then I insist that 
the nation ought to be apprized of their source and character. There is nothing 
to dread either from cowardice or convulsion in treating the people as rational 
beings. Traitors may fall, as they deserve, beneath the stroke of popular 
hatred; but all that is valuable in our constitution will survive and be im- 
proved by the struggle. By pursuing the course I have ventured to suggest). 
we shall escape a consequence which otherwise appears not improbuble, that 
the public, to avoid the artifices of one faction, will fall into the snares of 
another.” 





The health of Prince Talleyrand, now in his eighty-third year, is 
good ; but he is wholly unable to walk, being carried to and from his 
carriage. At the Tuileries, an arm-chair on castors awaits him at the 
entrance of the apartments, on which he is rolled to his Majesty’s 
cabinet. As heretofore, since the Prince’s arrival in Paris, his saloons 
are crowded with diplomatists of every grade, not omitting the fair 
Ambassadresses who figure in the capital.— Galignani’s Messenger. 

The niece of Napoleon, the daughter of the Prirf€ess Elise Bac- 
ciochi, and who resides in the Chateau Canale, one league distant 
from Goritz, visited that town on the day of the funeral ceremony of 
Charles the Tenth, just at the moment when the cortége had com- 
menced to move; so that she was obliged to pass through the proces- 
sion in order to reach the hotel which she had fixed on for her resi- 
dence. She placed herself at a window to see the cortége as it 
proceeded along; after which she went on foot to a milliner’s shop, 
where she purchased a bonnet, trimmed with coloured ribands. Having 
put the bonnet on, she proceeded to the cathedral, where all the female 
nobility of the place was collected; and did not scruple to. sit dowa 
among them, though dressed in a style which formed a singular con- 
trast with the deep mourning of every other person in the cathedral. 
She occupied a seat opposite the Dukes of Bordeaux and Angouléme, 
and seemed not to pay the slightest regard to the general surprise which 
her presence created. Previous to the arrival of Charles the Tenth 
at Goritz, the Duke and Dutchess of Angouléme, while visiting the 
environs of the place manifested a desire to see the chateau inhabited 
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by this Princess, and the gardens attached to it ; but, under some pre- 
text or other, she declined receiving the Duke and Dutchess, who re- 
turned to Goritz without visiting the chateau.— Suabian Mercury. 


The application of Mademoiselle Grisi to the Tribunal is not what 
it appeared to be. She wished for a refusal of her suit; and she has 
obtained it. Her marriage with the young Gerard de Mercy, which 
took place five or six months ago in the county of Middlesex in 
England, bas been declared valid, though it was not preceded by the 
usual public notices in France. M. de Gerando, King’s Advocate, 
explained that Mademoiselle Grisi, being alarmed at the apparent sin- 
gularity of her marriage, asked for the opinion of the Court, The 
Court has given it to the satisfaction of all parties; but it was not 
gratis; for M. de Mercy, her husband, and his mother, are condemned 
each to pay a fine of 500 francs, according to the French civil code, 
which the young couple consulted too late. —Journal du Commerce. 





On Sunday, Lord —— Russell, a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
and Captain Turner, R.N., arrived in Paris from London, each fur- 
nished with a Foreign Office passport. They applied to have them 
visé by the police for Spain. The consequence was, not only a refu- 
sal, but an accusation that they were on their way to Don Carlos with 
despatches, and that they should be instantly placed under surveillance. 
After a vast deal of correspondence and intercourse with the authori- 
ties (Earl Granville having refused to interfere, saying that the mat- 
ter came not witbin his attributions), Lord Russell received his pass- 
port visé for Lisbon vid Spain. Captain Turner would not be allowed 
to proceed thither.—Paris Correspondent of the Times. 

Fo 1 rumoured in Paris that Runjeet Sing, the famous Indian chief, 
s dead. 

Mr. Green, three other gentlemen, and a lady, ascended from Paris 
in the famous Vauxhall Nassau balloon, on Monday. The weather 
was most unfavourable ; and at a distance of one hundred yards from 
the ground, the balloon was concealed from the spectators by a mist. 
After a short trip, it descended about a mile beyond Vitry. 


The Dutchess of Braganza, widow of Don Pedro, and her infant» 
are expected shortly to arrive in this country, on her way to Munich to 
join her mother, the Dutchess of Leuchtenberg. 


The French Ambassador at Frankfort having presented himself a 
few nights ago with his wife at a ball given by a rich banker, all the 
ladies belonging to the nobility and diplomacy immediately left the 
room. The Ambarsador, it appears, lately married the governess of 
his children, with whom he is said to have lived previously on rather 
an intimate footing. It was thought the Ambassador wut demand 
his recall in consequence of this insult. — Times. 


The Fenice Theatre of Venice was destroyed by fire on the 12th 
instant. 

The Dutch Consul at Havre committed suicide on Friday last, by 
‘hanging himself in his orchard. He is supposed to have been insane. 


General Alaix, whose conduct in Andalusia has been subjected 
to so many animadversions, is stated to be a Frenchman, and to have 
belonged to the Guarde-du-Corps who accompanied the Duke d’An- 
gouléme into Spain in 1823. e remained in the country, and has 
ever since served in the Spanish army. His name was De Saint Allis. 

President Jackson has been very ill; but was getting better, when 
the last accounts were despatched from Washington. 





EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
‘(From Mr. Menivaue’s Paper in M‘Cuutocn’s Statistics of the British 
Enmpire.] 
ADVANCE OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The progress of the National Schools since 1813, two years after the forma- 
tion of the Society, has been as follows: 1813, 230 schools, with 40,484 chil- 
dren ; 1820, 1,614 schools, with about 200,000 scholars; 1830, 2,609 places, 
containing 3,670 schools, with about 346,000 scholars. According to the An- 
nual Report for 1835, the schools and scholars were—3,642 places, containing 
33861 Sunday and daily, and 1698 Sunday schools, with 178,740 boys and 
145,305 girls, as Sunday and daily scholars, and 93,929 boys and 98207 girls, 
as Sunday scholars only; making in all 5,559 schools, with 516,181 scholars. 

ETON STUDIES. 

The amount of classical works actua!ly read through in the course of school 
business, is very small. Even in the upper school, Homer’s Zliad, Virgil’s 
4Eneid, and Horace, are the only books which it is customary to read through 
by fixed portions; and these are so small (thirty or forty lines in general) that 
it takes a very Jong time to get regularly through them. In reading them, the 
boy is required to attain a correct grammatical knowledge of construction and 
of historical and mythological subjects by their perusal. The well-known 
Eton Latin and Greek Grammars form the bases of the grammatical instruction 
of the school: these are learnt by heurt, chiefly in the lower school; and boys 
also are required to be able to repeat and apply their rules, when called upon, 
on the ion of a passage from the author whom they are reading. Other 
classical workgvare read only in volumes of extracts taken from a few of the 
Greek and Latin poets and prose writers, mostly compiled for the use of Eton 
School in particular. A play of some Greek tragic author is also usually in 
the course of reading by the upper school. 

But in almost every part of the school, and more especially as the boy ad- 
vances towards the highest, his powers are especially directed towards classical 
composition. A certain number of exercises, as they are termed, are expected 
severy week from each boy, unless in the event of one of those occasional festi- 
vals which are termed whole holydays without exercise, on which one is ex- 
cused. These exercises, in the upper school, consist of Latin themes, that is, 
prose compositions, generally on moral subjects; translations into English from 
classical writers; Latin verses, lyrical, heroic, and elegiac ; and, occasionally, 
‘Greek verses and themes. A certain length of exercise is required; but boys 
are allowed and stimulated to exceed that amount; and when the exercises 
«(after being revised by the public tutor) are sent in to the master, he selects a 
ew of the best, which are publicly read in school, and for which certain re- 
wards are given. As the actual work done in school is about the same for all 
‘the upper school, that is, for boys varying in age from fourteen to nineteen, it 
may be sup that by far the greatest share of labour, by the most advanced 
and industrious boys, is bestowed on composition; and hence arises the merited 
‘celebrity of Eton in this branch of classical attainment. 

Little attention was paid at Eton, uutil lately, to religious instruction: it is, 
however, now considerably increased. The Duke of Newcastle, a few years 


ago, founded scholarships both in classics and divinity for boys proceeding tv th - 





Universities: there are usually about thirty candidates for the latter, and very 


fair proficiency is shown. 
FUNDS FOR EDUCATIONAL PURTOSES IN ENGLAND. 


It appears from this table, that, under the present defective and slovenly 
management, the income of endowed schools in the above counties, exclusive of 
the sum appropriated to that purpose by the chartered companies of the Metro- 
polis, amounts to 180,309/. a year, and the income of the unendowed schools to 
16,9382. a year. But nine of the most opulent English counties, including 
Cheshire, Essex, Kent, and Lincoln, are omitted in the above abstract, not 
having been inquired into by the Commissioners when it was published. And 
allowing for this deficiency, and supposing that the estates and other property 
appropriated to edpestionsl sen poses were reasonably well managed, we believe 
we shall be within the mark if we lay it down that a free income of from 
400,0001. to 450,000. a year is at present partly, and should be entirely devoted 
in England.and Wales to the support of school education. 

But, exclusive of this, it is seen, from the above table, that a large mass of 
property, amounting, perhaps, if properly managed, in England and Wales, to 
not less than 1,000,000/. a year, is appropriated to other charitable purposes 3 
the cone he many of which, though undisputed when the grants were made, 
hus now become exceedingly doubtful. We admit the difficulties that stand in 
the way of legislative ‘aterletenee in such cases, but they are not insuperable ; 
and it appears to be at variance with every principle on which society is founded, 
to continue to lay out property on institutions or for objects that have been as- 
certained to be either injurious or of little utility, when it might be employed 
to promote objects of undoubted national importance. The subject of endow- 
ments ought to be carefully sifted. The regulations of the founders should be 
respected only so long as they conduce to, or, at all events, are not opposed to 
the public interest. Whenever they come into conflict with the latter, they 
certainly ought to be modified, and made to harmonize with what it may reasone 
ably be presumed would have been, could he have foreseen the results, the con- 
duct of the founder. By cautiously acting on this principle, we have little 
doubt that a free revenue might be obtained, without injury to any useful pur- 
pose, for educational objects, in England and Wales, of from 750,000/. to 
800,000/. a year. 











POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nicur. 

We have been assured that there is no foundation whatever for the 
statement, published by us last week, as to a difference in the Cabinet 
concerning open questions. We have seen our statement wholly and 
positively contradicted, in writing, by a member of the Cabinet whose 
honour cannot be fora moment questioned ; and we are therefore bound 
not only to believe, but frankly to acknowledge, that we were misin- 
formed onthe subject. An expression of our sincere regret at having 
been so misled, is unfortunately the only reparation that we can make 
to Mr. Rice for suspicions which, it now appears, were altogether un- 
founded. But we also owe some apology to our readers. Hardly any 
proof short of that to which we now yield entire assent, would bave 
led us to doubt the accuracy of our first information ; which came from 
one who is incapable of deceit, very much attached to the Ministry, and 
likely to be well acquainted with their sentiments. Our informant, it 
is clear, had been grossly imposed upon. By whom, we have not at 
present any means of judging: but this is certain—that, for some time 
past, accounts of the most contradictory nature as to the disposition of 
the Cabinet, with respect both to open questions and to an early disso- 
lution of Parliament, have been diligently circulated by persons form- 
ing part of the Government. Black and white are not more opposite 
than some of these communications to friends of the Government by 
persons in office. If the object were to involve the purposes of the 
Government in profound mystery, the means adopted have been com- 
pletely successful. At this time, no one can form a conjecture as 
to what is even probable, with respect to matters which affect the sta- 
bility of the Government and the deepest interests of the country. 
Hence, naturally, erroneous reports ; and, from honest journalists, the 
earliest correction of errors which, under the circumstances, can 
scarcely be avoided. : 





The Post this morning gives a detailed statement of the progress and 
result of the negotiations between the Bank of England and the 
Northern and Central Bank; from which it appears, that on Tuesday 
three weeks, the day on which the parcel of the Cental Bank was lost 
and recovered, one of the Directors and the principal Manager of that 
establishment were in London endeavouring to obtain a supply of cash ; 
that, on the ground of inconvenience arising from the temporary loss of 
the parcel, they pressed the Bank of England to discount bills which 
it contained, to the amount of 100,000/; and that the Bank Directors 
required a statement of the affuirs of the Northern and Central Bank ; 
which was given as follows. 

LIABILITIES. 


Actual circulation of the Northern and Central Bank ...... 300,000 
Deposits .......00000 edsosesibecocseiee Secsessicsctoseess covssecesscces 240,000 
Tated Uinlilitiews: cessciciivacsscii eves cateks seeee 540,000 

ASSETS. 
Debts due to the Bank by its customers .,.....se.seeeeee seeesee 900,000 
Bank-notes and coin in its possesion ......sseeeeee ceseee evens 190,000 
Total liabilities ...........0+00+ pe aa A 1,090,000 


This ‘statement was deliberately given by the Manager and Direc- 
tor above mentioned ; and adhered to, after it had been pointed out to 
them that one of its highest officers had stated the amount of deposits, 
to the Committee of the House of Commons, at 750,000/. instead of 
240,000. The negotiation, however, proceeded ; and the Bank agreed to 
advance 500,000/. on the understanding that the branches of the 
Northern and Central Bank were to be abolished, and its business con- 
fined to the chief establishment, until the advance was repaid ; the Bank 
to be the first creditor settled with,—to the exclusion of the claim of 
the London and Westminster Bank, who were the agents of the 
Northern and Central Bank, and had advanced to it 150,000. in ac- 
cordance with the agreement entered into when the agency was esta- 
blished, and had subsequently given additional accommodation to a 
large amount. 

The gentlemen representing the Northern and Central Bank declared 
that the sum of 500,000/. would be ample for their wants. That 
sum was nearly exhausted before a complete official statement of their 





affairs arrived from Manchester; and which statement was very unsa- 
tisfactory. 
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“Tn the amount of circulation there was no considerable variation from 
thie verbal account.’ But the deposits, instead of 240,0002.,. turned out to be 
about 700,000/. ; the advances made by this Bank to its customers, instead of 
900,000/., were found to be about. 1,300,0001. ; while the stock of bank-notes 
and coin in the possession of the Company, instead of 190,000/., was shown 
to amount to no more than 100,000/., or little more than the half of what had 
heen alleged. The upshot of the matter was, in short, that, the Bank of Eng- 
land having already advanced 500,0001., to prevent the stoppage of the Nor-. 
thern and Central Bank, found that it had done nothing towards the accom- 
plishment of its object, unless it was ready to double that amount.” 


The Bank of England resolved to advance a second half million, 
upon these terms— 


* The Bank of England takes upon itself from this day all the existing en- 
ements of the Northern and Central Joint- stock Bank with the public, upon 
the condition that no new engagements shall be entered into by the latter until 
all its outstanding liabilities are liquidated, and until whatever advances the 
Bank of England may already have made, or may hereafter make, for that pur- 
ose, be fully repaid. With a view to the due and regular fulfilment of this 
important contract, the entire business of the Northern and Central Bank 
passes immediately into the hands of the Bank of England ; two of whose Di- 
rectors, with some of the principal officers of the Corporation, will be in pos- 
session of the offices of the Joint-stock Bank at Manchester, and engaged in 
winding up its affairs, on Monday morning next. 


There was an obstacle to the completion of this arrangement ; which, 
however, was got over yesterday. We have hitherto quoted the Post, 
but the following account of the arrangement of the Northern and 
Central Bank with the London and Westminster Bank, is from the 
City article of this morning’s Times. 


*< At the time when the assent was given by the Bank of England to the first 
advance, which was to the extent of 500,000/., it appears that the consent of 
the London and Westminster Bank had been obtained to the postponement of 
their claims until the sum above named had been repaid; and it was concluded, 
that having adopted this view of the case in the first instance, there would be 
no objection to the same course in regard to the further advances which were 
solicited. An absolute refusal of assent to take the same position under the 
new advances was, however, sent into the Bank parlour; and the negotiation, 
in the Mad! process of completion, was therefore broken off, the Bank positively 
refusing all advances except upon obtaining an absolute preference over all other 
claims. As soon as this transpired in the City, the private bankers and others 
who had made all their arrangements under the impression that all the advances 
required would be made to the Northern and Central Bank were compelled to 
suspend them. All acceptances which had been placed upon bills drawn by 
the Northern and Central Bank were cancelled, and parties presenting bills for 
payment were desired to call again in the afternoon; as a hope was entertained 
that the London and Westminster Bank would be induced by that time to with- 
draw their opposition, and to allow the promised advances to be made. The 
greatest anxiety eeheme in the City among the parties more immediately in- 
terested during this interval ; but until three o’clock there were no indications 
of a settlement of the dispute. Shortly after that time, however, the bills, the 
payment of which had been postponed, were taken up; and it followed imme- 
diately almost as an irresistible conclusion that some agreement had been come 
to. The manner of it is said to be this—that the London and Westminster 
Bank obtain the personal guarantee of certain wealthy shareholders of the 
Northern and Central Bank for a portion of their claims; by which means, 
they will secure an earlier payment than if they had waited for the winding-up 
of the whole concern under the management of the Bank, which is the course 
that the affair will now take.” 





The first edition of last week’s Spectator contained an advertise- 
ment which would never have been inserted with the knowledge of the 
Editor. It exhorted the holders of bank-notes to apply for gold, on 
the assurance that, in consequence of the continued demand for bul- 
lion from the United States, sovereigns would be purchased by the 
Bank at a large premium, as guineas were during the war. The mis- 
chievous tendency of this advice being evident to us, we took the ear- 
liest opportunity of removing the advertisement, and substituting a 
notice to that effect, in the second edition of the paper. 





It is stated in the Times this morning, that Lord Lynpuurst will 
leave Paris on the 15th of January; and that he has not been invited to 
attend the Glasgow Peel dinner. 


The Standard, to-night, with great pomp, announces a Conservative 
Festival at Birmingham, yesterday—the ‘* most numerously attended 
of the year.” The Standard, enlarging on the report of its Birming- 
ham correspondent, (which states the number at nearly three thousand), 
says that four thousand persons, “ animated with the noblest enthu- 
siasm,” were present at the dinner—or rather dinners; for, being shut 
out of the Town-hall, which is undergoing repairs, the Tories dined 
separately in several public-houses. The principal persons at this 
scattered feed were Lord BraprorD, a very distinguished nobleman, as 
all must allow, though few know who he is or where he lives, and 
Messrs. WHATELEY and GEM, respectable attornies. The account of 
the proceedings at the multiplied dinners occupies, in the columns of 
the Standard, just the same space as the report of an entertainment to 
b Irish Solicitor-General, Mr. Woutre, at Cashel; for which bo- 

ugh Mr. Wou re is sure of his return, while it would puzzle any 
Tories to get a seat for Birmingham. It is quite droll to observe the 
Standard’s speculations as to the desperate state of Arrwoop and 
ScHOLEFIELD, in consequence of this Tory “blow out,” or, as our 
contemporary calls it, ‘* manifestation ” of the Tories in Birmingham. 





Sir Micnart Snaw Stewart, M.P. for Renfrewshire, died in 
Edinburgh on Monday night. His disease was an inflammation of the 
spine, caused bya fall from his horse about a twelvemonth ago. The 

olitics of Sir MicuaeEt’s successor will, we hope, be more decidedly 

iberal than those of the deceased Baronet. The Reformers of the 
county, if they choose to make the sacrifice of interest to principle, 
which the Whigs.expect, but do not reward, may return Sir J. Max- 
WELL, who is mentioned among the candidates. 





The Reformers are determined to fightin South Devon. The great 
meeting at Totnes has been followed up by a general convocation of 
the leaders of each district, who will meet at Totnes on the 9th of 
January. A great dinner will also be held at Newton. On the other 





side, the Tories are equally alive; but they feel that they camot inw 
duce the people to make any continuous efforts for Mr. Parker; who, 
although a well-intentioned man, of excellent private character, has no: 
- quality ed a county Representative.-— Courier. 

t was at Eton, we believe, that Mr. Parker acquired the obriquet 
of “ Silly Parker:” he is a good man, but foolish. bs : 





| TheForeign mails which arrived this morning bring little news. Mar= 
shal Sour reached Paris on Wednesday; and almost immediately 
received a visit from Count Monta.ivet, by order of the King. 
Durin has been frequently to the Tuileries, and Fremont is also spoken 
of as likely to take part in the new Ministerial arrangements,—for 
that there will be some change, is generally believed. SovLtT, we sup- 
pose, would not have gone to Paris except on the assurance that he 
was really wanted. Turers announces that his grand attack on the 
Ministry will be in reference to their Spanish policy. A Baden Prin- 
cess is now talked of asa bride for the Duke of Orteans, who is 
determined to get married to somebody. 

Gomez is said to have reached Briviesca, about twenty miles north- 
east of Burgos ; so that he is nearly at home again. 





_ Letters from Athens, dated the 2Ist of November, mention that an 
insurrection had broken out in Messenia; and that the Mainotes had 
surprised a party of Bavarian soldiers who were drinking, and put 
them to death. Every thing was in disorder, and the alarm of peace- 
able people very great. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuan@e, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

The fluctuations of the Consol Market have been governed by the reports which 
have from time to time prevailed, of the success or failure of the negotiations which 
have been pending between the Directors of the Bank and the agents of a large 
provincial Banking establishment, on the subject of the assistance required by- 
the latter. The market has consequently been in a very feverish state, and 
has declined whenever (as has been frequently reported) the negotiations have 
been said to have been broken off, and revived whenever there was an appear- 
ance of a satisfactory termination. Up to yesterday the matter remained in 
doubt: it was, however, understood, that in the course of the day the Bank 
had conceded the requisite facilities ; but this morning it is reported that new 
difficulties have arisen. These are again stated to have been got over; and the 
market, which was depressed in the middle of the day, had recovered its tone 
previous to the close of business. 

The last advices from America, although they do not bring intelligence of 
the reestablishment of commercial confidence, are yet of a more favourable cha- 
racter than those received for some time. \ We learn that the rate of Exchange 
was such as to render it profitable to remit specie to England instead of bills; 
and more than one shipment of sovereigns from New York to London was about 
to take place. Several insurances were yesterday made at Lloyd’s on bullion 
from the United States. If the reflux of the precious metals thus commenced 
should continue, it will operate most importantly upon the monetary interests 
of this country. 

The sales of English stock have been principally confined to what are techni- 
cally called the Heavy Stocks,—viz. the New Three-and-a-half per Cents. and - 
the Three-and-a-half Reduced ; which are relatively much lower than Consols, 
The premium upon Exchequer Bills has been well maintained; and to-day 
small (viz. 1002.) bills have been done at 20s. prem. 


The Foreign Market has been more steady than usual; almost all the de- . 


scriptions of Securities most current having been without much fluctuation. 
From this description, however, Spanish Stock must be excepted ; upon whieh 
the continued reports of Carlist snecesses have operated unfavourably. The 
price, which was during the early part of the week between 20 and 203, has 
declined to-day to 19}. Portuguese Stock has been steady, in the absence of 
any intelligence of importance from Lisbon. : 

The Railway Share Markets are generally heavier; and some considerable 
transactions have occurred, at or near the present quotations. 

Saturpay, TWELVE o’CLock. 

The arrangement of all the difficulties to which we have referred in our pre- 
vious remarks, has produced a favourable effect upon the Money Market, and 
the price of Consols for Account at the” commencement of business was 894. It 
has since been, sellers, at 89, but has again recovered to the t peen quotation. 
Exchequer Bills (100/.) have been done at 19 preni, and small (100/.) are 
quoted at 18 20. Nothing of importance has occurred in the Foreign 
Market ; Spanish Stock is } per cent. lower than yesterday, and Portuguese 
Bonds are at the same quotations. Dutch Stock has improved 3 per cent, in 
consequence of the rise in Consols ; the price of the Two-and.a- Half per Cents. 
being 544 4, and that of Five per Cents. 100g 3. The Railway Shares are 
steady at the following quotations, with scarcely any thing doing. Eastern 
Counties 4 dis. par; London and Birmingham 68 70 prem. ; Greenwich § dis. 
par. ; Southampton 8 7 ds. ; Great Western 9 11 prem. 

Saturpay, Four o’cLock. 

The afternoon has passed over without any alteration in the prices of any of 
the current descriptions of Stock; and so little business has been doing as not 
to afford any scope for remark. 








3 per Cent. Consols ........ shut Danish 3 per Cents. ...0.. 74 5 
Ditto for Account..... ocsece 89% Dutch 24 per Cents ......-- 544 4 
3 per Cent. Reduced ........ 87% Mexican 6 per Cents ....... 22 
New 34 per Cent Anns .,... shut Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 444 
India Stock ..... $e meses os Ditto 3 per Cent. ..e+.qere 282 9 
Banks Stock .. » oo. 00 siecence 208% Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. 46 47 
Exchequer Bills ........4. 18 20 prem. Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Belgian 5 per Cents ........ 1004 101 Russian (1822Y5 per Cent... 1084 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 82 83 Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 19% 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The Windsor, from Bengal to China, in beating down the Hoogley over the Gaspar 
Flats, about 28th August, struck, and immediately sunk. Crew saved. ; 

Arrived—At Deal, Dec. 2lst, Adelaide, Guthrie, from Bombay. Off Hastings, 22d, 
Iris, Packwood, from Ceylon. At Liverpool, 22d, Crown, Ponsonby, from Bengal; and 
Malabar, Fortisher, from Bombay. At St. Helena, Nov. 2d, James Turean, Turcan, 
from Bengal; 5th, Reform, Selkirk, from Cape; 8th, Janet, Scott, from Mauritius ; 
9th, Blake, Thompson, from Bombay; 10th, Parsee, M’Kellar, from Bengal ; and War- 
wick, Brewer, from Madras, At. Bombay, Aug. 8th, Tory, Reid; and Huddesfield, 
Hall, from Liverpool; Walmer Castle, Bourcher, Euphrates, Buckham; 12th, George 
Canning, . from London, At Bengal, Tigris, Titherington ; Hellas, Scallin; and 
Bahoo, Brock, from Liverpool; Artemis, Sparkes; Lord W. Bentinck, Hutchison ; 
Orient, White; Stratheden, Cheape; Asia, Pearson; Izabella Cooper, Currie; and 
Henry, Funney, from London. : 

Sailed—From Grovesend, Dec. 15th, Olympus, Cowl, from Bengal ; and 18th, Hiber- 
nia, Gillies, for Madras, 





Saturpay Morning. 
Arrived—Off Liverpool, James Turcan, Turcan, from Bengal. 
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CHARLES KEMBLE’S LEAVE-TAKING. 


Tur last of the Kemaues took his leave of the stage yesternight. 
"The retirement of a veteran actor is, under ordinary circumstances, an: 
event in theatrical annals; but in the instanceof CHartes Kemate, 
the only one remaining tous of a family that have become illustrious by 
their histrionic talents, and who have contributed no less by their pri- 
vate worth to give honour and respect.to the pieyer's character, it be- 
comes really an event of general interest. . KEMBLE selected 
Benedick as the character to appear in for the last time, on that stage of 
which for forty years he has been an ornament. He could not have 
chosen a part better fitted to make the public sensible of what an actor 
they have lost. Cuartes Kempner was a comedian in the true sense 
of the term: his greatest triumphs have been achieved in the persona- 
tion of the gay and gallant cavaliers, the frank, soldierly spirits, gentle- 
men of Nature’s own breeding—the Lotharios, Mirabels, Mercutios, 
and Benedicks. We felt,,as the! curtain dropped on his farewellebow, 
that the only true gentleman was.lost to. comedy. 

To give a history of CuarLes Kemste’s. career, is from our pur- 
pose : ,it would be a:pleasing task to run over the list of those cha- 
racters which are now left without a representative, and expatiate on 
his merits in each ; but we have now only to respond to his leave- taking, 
and in such cases the less that is said best éxpresses the feelings of regret- 
ful good-will that are uppermost. 

Cuarctes Kemste, though past his prime, terminates his career 
sooner than he might, or than, in the present condition of the stage, 
the public might wish, but not than he feels he ought. An actor should 
himself be the first to think of retiring: his loss should be regretted, 
as Kemsie’s is. Who, not aware of the fact, could have supposed, 
that the young-hearted, sprightly Benedick of last night was aman of 
sixty? ‘Though, as KemBue said, he would have preferred a graver 
character if he had consulted his personal feelings, his spirit never 
seemed more buoyant, his manner more free,, light, and easy. It was 
as if the flame of his stage-life were. blazing its brightest before the 
green curtain extinguished it for ever. 

When we say that the animal spirits of the drama’s life have de- 
parted with Cuarves' Kemste, we do not forget the manly seriousness 
of energy and feeling that informed his graver personations; such, for 
example, as the latest creation of his talent—Clifford, in KNow tes’s 
Hunchback, that playin which his daughter gathered her greenest laurels. 
Whenever, in short, the noblest part of human nature in ordinary life 
was to be embodied, there CHarLes KemBLE was all inall. 

To say that the friends—for every playgoer, every lover of vigorous, 
graceful, natural acting, was his friend—who met to. enjoy the painful 
pleasure of cheering his last performance, would have filled two Covent 
Gardens, is speaking within compass. The house was, of course, 
crammed: care had been taken, liowever, to admit no more than could 
be well accommodated; consequently there was no disorder or mur- 
muring. The displaced orchestra played behind the scenes : the effect 
was like that of muffled drums at the last march of the hero. To tell 
of the enthusiasm that reigned throughout the audience—of the shouts, 
the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, nay, of bonnets too by some fair 
ones—is superfluous commonplace. At the termination of the play, 
the curtain drew up and showed the whole company and) many visiters 
on the stage with KemBLE in the centre. After the cheering had sub- 
sided, he came forward, and, in a broken voice, bade the audience fare- 
well, in the words, or to the effect, that we find reported in the papers 
of this morning. 

«* Ladies and Gentlemen—My professional career is ended. Had I consulted 
only my own inclinations in the choice of my last character, it should have 
been of a graver ‘cast, and more in harmony with the feelings under which I 
laboured this night. To do any thing for the last time, is attended with a 
melancholy, sufficient to cast a shade over the most buoyant spirits. How 
dense is the cloud which now hangs over my mind, I have no language to 
express. To renounce the practice of an art which I have loved so long—to 
know that in a few moments I shall bid a final adieu to you, my kind, my 
indulgent, and liberal benefactors, whose approbation has been the"great incite- 
ment to my exertions...............[ entreat you to excuse this weakness. From 
early youth to this my latest hour, I have always received from you favour 
and encouragement ; and to that alone I ascribe any little merit which your 
indulgence has allowed me to possess. I only wish it had been a thousand 
times greater, that I might have been able to show myself more wore worthy 
of your kindness. Your goodness is engraven deeply on my heart, never to be 
obliterated. May all health and happiness attend you; and with this heartfelt 
prayer I most respectfully and mournfully bid you adieu.” 





MUSICAL GOSSIP. 

THE note of preparation for the coming season begins to be sounded. 
The Musical Clubs have nearly all resumed their meetings, and the Con- 
certs will commence ere long. The Philharmonic and Vocal Societies 
have each issued a circular to"their subscribers, detailing their plan of 
operations for the season. That of the former Society announces a 
return to the original rule of admission to the concerts, with a slight 
modifications We ventured to counsel and predict this at the close of 
the last season. The permission to transfer tickets was found to be 
attended with no advantage sufficient to outweigh the inconvenience 
sustained by the regular hearers of the concerts. The reason for with- 
drawing this privilege is thus stated in the circular— 

*¢ At the earnest recommendation of many subscribers to the Philharmonic 
Concerts, the tickets last year were made transferable in families. The expe- 
riment received a fair trial ; but inconveniences of so unpleasant and embarrass- 
ing a nature were the result, partly arising from a misconception of the rule by 
which the transfers were to be governed, and in some instances from an inten- 
tional neglect of it, that nota few of those who had been most desirous of the 
privilege have since no less strenuously advised its discontinuance.” 

A transfer of tickets “in families” is found to be, whenever the 
subscribers so please, a transfer out of families; and it is to the large 
and indiscriminate influx of new auditors, thus obtaining admission 
every night, that the “inconveniences” here mentioned are to be 
ascribed. The Philharmonic audience is, in the best sense of the 
word, a picked audience, a trained and disciplined audience, a set of 
exclusives. Rank has nothing to do with the matter, fashion has no 
concern with it: the selection is made from those who not only will 
tolerate but admire, or at least affect to admire, the highest efforts of 
the greatest instrumental writers; the exclusion is of those who prefer 


transfer of tickets Cr the condition annexed to this privilege was 
generally disregarded), introduced a set of Opera-house and Concert- 
room loungers, who listened with ill-concealed impatience to a long 
sinfonia.or concerto, and were only kept in check by the habitual quiet 
and decorum of the room from complimenting the Eroica of Brer- 
HOVEN or the Jupiter of Mozart with a hiss. These were the ap- 
plauders of the trashy songs and singers of the late season; and if 
they had not been speedily removed by a recurrence to the old system 
of personal admissions, the reputation of the Philharmonic Concerts 
would have been increasingly and fatally damaged. 

The new regulation permits the insertion of two ladies’ names of the 
same family on a ticket, which may be used at pleasure by either. 
Gentlemen’s tickets are not to be transferable. The number of sub- 
scribers is now restricted to 550; and fifty single tickets, at one guinea 
each, will be issued to the first applicants for them, being subscribers. 
The Philharmonic Concerts begin on the 27th February, and end on 
the 12th June. 

The usual partial change of Directors has taken place ; but we sus- 
pect there will be no change of system, We hear of nothing in pre- 
paration or in progress; nothing is yet even announced for trial. 

The circular issued by the Vocal Society refers to its original pro- 
spectus, and the promise which it held out to the public—a promise 
which it claims to have fulfilled, ‘‘ not only punctually and literally, 
but largely and liberally ;” and this is no empty boast. The same 
diligence, the same research, and the same careful preparation, have ap- 
peared equally in each successive year as in the first of its existence. 
The last of its concerts in the ensuing season, which falls in Passion 
Week, will be a sacred one ;.and we understand that on that oceasion 
Srour’s new oratorio, The Crucifixion, will be produced. Mr. E, 
Taytor, it is well known, has long been engaged in preparing an 
English version of this magnificent work ; and no common expectation 
is excited by the anticipated appearance of an oratorio on such a sub- 
ject from the author of The Last Judgment. ‘The Vocal Concerts 
begin on the 9th January. 





PARTIAL EXPERIMENT OF BALLOT-VOTING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
2ist December 1836, 

S1r—Mr. Henry Butwex has proposed a plan (that of Open Questions) by 
which the Whigs may still hope to receive the support of the Radicals in the 
ensuing session; and it is quite certain, that without such aid they will soon 
cease to possess the power of neglecting and betraying their supporters, as well 
as that of currying favour with their inveterate enemies the Tories. 

Allow me to throw out another plan for the ensuing campaign, which has 
some advantages, since it will test the sincerity of the Whigs, and prove the 
moderation as well as the sincerity of the Reformers. 

The Ballot seems to be the great question, or the stock in which, to use a 
City phrase, the biddings are to be made. 

Let the Radicals, therefore, instead of demanding a change in the mode of 
electing the whole House of Commons from that of open to that of secret vot- 
ing, propose to the Whigs to select from forty to fifty counties and boroughs, 
chosen with a view to decide the question most fairly by experiment; and let 
these constituencies elect their Representative by ballot for the three or four 
next turns, after which the former mode of veting to be restored. 

If the arguments of the Radicals possess that demonstrative force which you 
and some others ascribe to them, it is impossible but that the result of such a 
trial should produce a large and overpowering addition to the supporters of the 
Ballot. 

On the other hand, sincere men of all parties, who believe the Ballot would 
produce the evils they anticipate, can scarcely object to the small evil of its 
continuance during two or three elections, in order to render those evils so noto- 
rious that it would be hopeless to renew the question. 

In the mean time, the Whigs'might continue to float on the surface of affairs ; 
and their dependents would be relieved from the embarrassing and unbecoming 
position in which they are now placed with respect to their constituents, 

As for the objection of an experiment in legislation, those who read the 
Spectator require no refutation. All legislation ought to be experimental ; and 
unless it had been so, we should at this moment possess no laws. Besides 
which, let the present opportunity be neglected, and the experiment will be 
made on ten times the scale. Yours, Civis. 





RELIGIOUS OPINIONS OF SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
[ro THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTAYOR. 
Birmingham, 17th December 1836. 

Sir—I request your attention, and that of your readers, to the following 
statement. 

In the first edition of the Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh, 1835, vol. ii. 
p- 468, we meet with these sentences— 

“On returning home, he fell on religious subjects. He said it was remarkable that 
we make a point of faith respecting the Trinity, not one word of which was mentioned 
or hinted at in the New Testament.” 

In the corresponding place in the second edition, 1836, it is— 

“On returning home, he fell on religious subjects. He sail it was remarkable we 
make a point of faith respecting the Trinity, when the word was not mentioned in the 
New Testament.” 

No preface, no advertisement, nothing in the list of errata, aunounces this 
change, or discloses the ground of it; though it is the usual practice of authors 
and editors to notice all such variations. 

I do not enter‘here into the theological question: I do not ask which of the 
two declarations was the more likely to_have proceeded from the lips of Sir 
James Mackintosu; not what he probably, but what he .actually said. 
Was the memory of the reporter lieth das in 1835, or rather in 1830; and 
has it become faithful in 1886? To whom are we indebted for the record and 
the communication of the remark? It was made to an intimate friend and 
near relation—one of the family at Cresselly.* When that friend transmitted 
it for the edition of 1835, had he the slightest distrust of the accuracy of his 
recollection ? is there any second instance as to which he, entertains doubts 
concerning it ? can the editor give a satisfactory explanation of these various 
readings ? 

The good faith which is due to the public from a writer and an’ editor, and 
the moral and literary justice which he owes to his subject, appear to demand 
from Mr. Macxinrosut a communication of his reasons for the change that I 
have discovered. If, in a case so extremely material, and within a few short 
months, the same reporter of a conversation of Sir James Macxinrosu’s, and 
the same editor of his Memoirs, can bring themselves jointly to put forth two 
differing statements of his thoughts on a given subject wa at a given date, 
who but must suspect that a like incorrectness obtains in other parts of the re- 
port and of the narrative? I remain, Sir, your’s, &c. 

Joun Kenvisu, 





BeE.Lii to Beetnoven, and Donizetti to Srour. But the late easy 





* That of Auten, to which the late Lady Macwtnrosn belonged. 
+ Sir Jamzs MackrinTosu’s son, and editor of the Memoirs, 
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TOPICS. OF THE DAY. 


THE INDEPENDENT REFORMERS IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Reform Bill, as announced on the Ist of March 1831, so 
very far exceeded the utmost that any one had ever expected from 
the aristocratic Whigs, that its sufficiency asa step, the power of 
carrying it which resulted from its sufficiency, and the subse- 
quent ability of the Grey Government to have bestowed upon the 
country the natural consequences of Parliamentary Reform, may 
all be attributed, and in no small degree, to those efforts of the 
press between November 1830 and March 1831, which aimed at 
eonvincing Lord Grey and his colleagues of the necessity for a 
not less effectual measure. In 1833 and ‘34 again, if the Grey 
Government had not been intoxicated by good fortune, it would have 
been preserved by the remonstrances and warnings of the inde- 
pendent portion of the press. And assuredly, if Lord Mezt- 
BOURNE’s Administration should fall in consequence of remaining 
too far behind public opinion, it will not be for want of informa- 
tion and warning as to their danger. When a Ministry is ex- 
posed to the loss of the support by which it exists, its best friends, 
we cannot say so too often, are those who point out the risk. But 
as itis impossible to perform this duty without some censure of 
the powers that be, one of the highest functions of journalism is 
necessarily a most disagreeable, not to say painful task. Amongst 
the worst consequences of plain-speaking to men in power, 
the truth-telling journalist is accused, by some who know 
better, and by others who will believe nothing that disa- 
grees with their own wishes, of being actuated by bad motives. 
It was just so with the Spectator during the winter of 1830-31, 
when, occupied in showing that the promised Reform of Parlia- 
ment would be insufficient unless it were real, we were charged 
with intending to throw obstacles in the way of “ his Majesty's pa- 
triotic Ministers.” In due season, we answered that accusation by 
originating the cry of “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill.” In like manner, during 1833 and ‘34, while the Grey 
Ministry was wasting and destroying a greater power than ever 
Ministry possessed before, our exposure of that astonishing folly, 
and frequent warnings of the melancholy result, were attributed 
to some feeling of personal hostility towards Lord Grey and Lord 
Brovueuam. Those ex-Ministers would now, probably, be the 
first to acknowledge in candour, that the aim and tendency of 
our remarks on their abuse of unequalled power, were of the 
most friendly description. The time is not yet come for replying 
to the charge now brought against us by the hangers-on of Go- 
vernment. But that time cannot be distant. Shortly after the 
meeting of Parliament, this Ministry will cither have become 
stronger than ever, by securing the strenuous support of all Re- 
formers, or it will have been broken up by pursuing an opposite 
course. Whether it stand or fall, the sole object of our recent 
complaints and censures has been to maintain and strengthen it. 
We are fully convinced that a Whig-Radical Ministry is the only 
one which, in the present state of parties and affairs, can lead 
the Reformers with any immediate effect; and we dread—none 
more—the calamities which could not but result from the restora- 
tion, though but for atime, of Tory dominion. This conviction 
and this fear comprehend the only motives with which we have 
recently blamed the supinenes of Ministers. 

But even-handed justice demands, that a// the blame of the 
unhappy position in which Reformers are just now exhibited 
to the ridicule and scorn of the Tories, should not be cast 
upon the Whigs. Still less does it become some who now 
complain of Whig supineness, to reproach the Whigs on that 
score. We allude to certain Reformers in the House of Com- 
mons,—Reformers who may be termed independent, since they 
have no personal objects or party attachments, and were, for 
that very reason, sent to Parliament as representatives of Re- 
form principles. These gentlemen have not satisfied their con- 
stituents, nor, one should think, their own conscience. During 
four sessions of the Reformed Parliament, what have they done 
for the cause of Reform, beyond supporting the Whigs against 
the Tories?—the. sum of their performances might be told in a 
line. What have they left undone ?—the answer would be a long 
catalogue of omissions. They are disinterested, beyond comparison 
with politicians in any former time—most remarkable for consci- 
entiousness—always ready to say their say in defence of property 
and justice, and to dissent from the proposals of ignorance or dis- 
honesty from whatever quarter coming—far better informed, and 
more accomplished, maiy of them, than any like number of the 
aristocratic order—while nota few of them have been brought up 
to habits of labour and method which qualify for public business : 
but, on the other hand, they are individually shy, diffident, or 
timid—as a body, without concert or cooperation, and therefore 
without “division of employments ” in the — work of fulfilling 
their proper mission—and, above all, so deficient in energy, as to 
take pleasure, it would seem, in relying upon anybody but them- 
selves. The supiveness of Ministers, now so unwelcome to the 
Independent Reformers in Parliament, is resolute activity when 
compared with their own past supineness. Calling themselves 
“earnest” Reformers by way of distinction, they are more infirm 
of purpose than the purest of the “ pure old Whigs” trembling 
between his fear of the Ballot and his fearof LynpHurst. They 

can talk vigorously in private society, and preach against the 
feebleness cf others, and ;1:losoyhize with delightful acuteness 








and perspicuity, about ends and means and human impulses; 
and some of them can even reproach the masses out, of 
doors with indifference to the great principles of Reform: but 
when it comes to action—when the occasion arrives on which 
they could be of use—one has only to wonder at their total 
want of zeal and self-reliance. By their apathy, and seeming 
incapacity for action, they have really cast no little discredit on 
their own most cherished principles ; for the vulgar naturally con- 
clude, that those must be impracticable objects, whose only advo- 
cates in Parliament are mere theorists, however able. They also 
were the first to set an example of entire reliance upon the 
Whigs, to the masses out of doors, whom they would now blame 
for apathetic reliance upon the Whigs. Let us applaud their 
discretion in steadily supporting a W hig-Radical Ministry in opposi- 
tion to the Reform-hating Tories; but they must be accused of posi- 
tive neglect of duty, when we recollect how little they have done, 
either for making known their principles throughout the country, 
or for sustaining in the country that spirit of Reform by mans of 
which alone their principles can ever triumph. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Grorsr’s annual speeches for the Ballot—all differing 
from each other, and yet each appearing to contain every argu- 
ment on his side of the question—we do not call to mind any one 
remarkable effort of the Independent Reformers in Parliament ; 

and even of this one, much of the effect was lost on the last occa- 

sion, by the accident which postponed Mr. Grorte's motion toa 

late period of the session. Was it by accident also, that no- 
thing—just nothing—was done last year by the Independent Re- 
furmers, for the principles of Extended Suffrage, Short Parlia- 
ments, Peerage Reform, Church Reform, a Poor-law for Ireland, 
Free Trade in Corn, Law Reform, Colonial Office Reform, Pc- 

pular Education, &c. &c. &c.? All of those objects might have 

been greatly promoted,—some of them might, perhaps, by this 

time have been so near attainment as to be within the list of 
Cabinet measures for next session,—if, as to each of them, the In- 
dependent Reformers, having organized themselves for the pur- 

pose, had submitted to the House, and to the country, a well-con- 

sidered measure ; supporting it in concert by facts and arguments, 

and with that zeal, earnestness, and self-reliance, without which it 

is idle to hope for sympathy and support from the masses out of 
doors. Andall this the Independent Reformers might have done, 

without in the least damaging the Ministry. On the contrary, 

voting regularly, and speaking whenever occasion had served in 

support of the Government, they would, by giving fresh life and 

activity to the principles of Reform, have entirely defeated, if they 

had not prevented the adoption of, that new Tory policy which has 

been the primary cause of Whig-Radical disunion and of danger 

to the Ministry. If Lord Metsourne may be blamed for having 

so long delayed the adoption of some new plan of action for pre- 

serving his Government, the Independent Reformers in Parlia- 

ment are deeply to blame for never having had a plan of action. 

But, supposing them to be free from that unmanly pride which is 

at this very moment the bane of the Whigs, they will profit by 

experience. The past cannot be recalled; but it teaches a most 

valuable lesson for the future. Let us hope that so instructive a 

lesson will not be read in vain, by men who to uncommon sagacity 
join a habit of obedience to the dictates of conscience. 





Since the above was written, we have had reason to believe 
that Mr. Grore will take the very first opportunity of moving 
in the House of Commons, not a resolution in favour of Ballot, 
but for leave to bring ina bill. If the proposed bill be published 
without delay, it will, for the sake of its preamble, be printed in 
every Liberal newspaper of the United Kingdom ; in which case, 
Mr. Grote may expect the support of numerous petitions pray- 
ing that that bill may pass. As THE INTENTION OF THE ReE- 
FORM Bitt is, at present, the best cheval de bataille for the 
Reformers, so may we expect that “ the Ballot Bill” will soon be 
their cry; and if Reformers out of doors do their duty, it may not 
be very long before we have to speak of “ the Ballot Act.” 

For in thus actively promoting a measure whose only object is, 
that electors should be protected in voting according to their own 
inclination, Mr. Grote will not stand alone. Just as the above 
remarks on the past supineness of the Independent Reformers in 
Parliament were ready for the press, we received an early copy of 
an article which will appear in the forthcoming number of the 
London and Westminster Review, and which contains a delibe- 
rate statement of the views and purposes of the Independent Re- 
formers for the approaching session. The class of politicians, it 
seems, whose organ the London and Westminster Review may be 
termed, intend at length to give Reform principles their active 
and well-organized support. Yet will they also support Minis- 
ters, by all the means in their power short of a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. Such is the impression left by a hasty glance at this their 
very opportune and important Manifesto; on which we sball next 
week bestow the full attention that it deserves. 





IRISH TITHES AND POOR-LAWS. 


Tue speech of the Reverend Mr. O'Mattey in the National 
Association of Ireland, on the subject of Tithes and Poor-laws, 
has been justly praised, by men of all parties, for the ability it 
displays. We are not quite satisfied that the reverend gentle- 
man is entitled to equal credit on the score of candour. Some- 
thing, we suspect, lurks behind his plan for the preservation of 
tithes, which he does not deem it prudent to uncover. His pro- 
position is—‘ Let tithes be abolished as a provision for priest of 
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parson, but let them be preserved inviolate as a sacred iston 
for the poor of the flocks of both.”# He would allow of no deduc- 
tion from the amount of the tithes, except so far as such deduc- 
tion might arise from a reopening of the compositions. Redemp- 
tion of tithes forms no part of his scheme, and he would doubt- 
less oppose it. 

Mr. O'Mattey labours to invest tithes with a sacred character, 
in order to justify his plan for preserving them entire in amount. 
Though the Legislature may modify “the relations of parsons 
and tithes, and may even go the length of abolishing by hun- 
dreds the parsons themselves,” yet he contends, that as long as 
the rights of property are regarded, the Legislature “ never will 

resume to say, let tithes be abolished.” (Here we hope and be- 

ieve that Mr. O'Mattey will find himself mistaken.) 

‘ Tithes,” he continues, ‘are, in fact, not only a property, but the oldest property 
in the country. They are a lien upon the land, of a date anterior to any existing 
tenure: and yet it is of sucha property some persons would affect to make a sort of 
Sera pature animal, which, saver baring belonged to any one, becomes for the first 
time the property of him that first knocks it onthe head! There is not one 
landlord in the whole island that has the slightest title to a tenth of the land, 
or of the produce of the Jand which he holds in his hands, or has leased out to 
tenants; for, from time immemorial, or prior to any title-deed now existing, 
that was reserved. If, then, the lessor Ped pion title to that tenth, it isclear the 
lessee could have none either ; so that, if both conspire in abolishing it, they 
conspire to the prejudice of a third party,—namely, that of the People at large, 
(of which the Church has been hitherto the representative and the trustee, ) in 
whose favour the reservation was made ; and, however that trustee may have 
dishonoured her trust, and usurped the property in her keeping wholly to her- 
self, is that an excuse for two other usurpers, stronger than she, wresting the 
spoil from her hands, and sharing it amongst themselves?” 

He denies that the lay impropriations should be taken as pre- 
cedents for abolition of tithes; for in all such improgriations, it 
was expressly stipulated that out of the funds granted sufficient 
should be reserved to secure the performance of Church service : 
but he maintains, that the modern abolition scheme would be a 


wholesale impropriation without restriction or limit. It will be 
asked how, with these opinions. Mr, O’Ma.iey can propose to 
make over the tithes from the clergy to the people? He is pro- 


vided with an answer, which can hardly, we should think, satisfy 
himself. 

‘ Let us bear in mind, that the priests are not the old church, vor the par: 
sons the new one; but the people, whether Protestant or Catholic, are in a 
fuller sense the representatives of their respective churches. But more espe- 
cially, let us bear in mind—what is far more important to remember, as it is 
infinitely more touching to contemplate—that in the sublime theory of Chris- 
tian charity, the poor of our whole people, indiscriminately, are the living re- 
presentatives of that same Christ, the Redeemer, whom both those churches 
worship alike—if not alike in outward form, yet alike, let us hope, ‘in spirit 
and in truth.’ Here, then, is the bond of union and of peace to which my pro- 
position would point: let tithes be abolished wholly as a provision whether for 
priest or parson, but let them be preserved inviolable as a sacred provision for 
the poor of the united flocks of both.” 

Mr. O'Mattey’s notions respecting tithes are none of the 
clearest. He maintains the right of Parliament to take them 
from the clergy—to divert them from the purpose to which at any 
rate the greater portion has been devoted for centuries : he insists 
on the power of the Legislature to exercise ove of the absolute rights 
of ownership with respect to them ; yet he denies that they can be 
abolished by Parliament, and contends that they are “ inviolable.” 
He says “ they are the oldest property” in the country. Property 
toust have an owner; and Mr. O’Matuey considers that the 
People are the owners of the tithes: but yet he will not allow 
that the aggregate People—that is, the State—the Legis- 
lature—can deal with them as its own so far as to merge them 
entirely. We contend that clerical tithes are public property, 
which the Legislature can fairly devote to any public use; 
and with this opinion, we can consistently support a plan for 
converting tithes or their produce into a provision for the poor. 
But Mr. O’Mattey, who takes such high ground in defence 
of the sacredness of tithe property, that he denies the right of 
the Legislature even to diminish it, is pushed very hard indeed 
to defend his scheme for transferring tithes from the Church to 
the Poor. Does he not hope, that in some future revolution of 
the political wheel, the priests of the old religion may be enabled 
to reclaim their own, and would then regret to see the tithe cut 
down some forty or fifty per cent. or entirely abolished? 

A great part of Mr. O’Mauuey’'s speech is successfully em- 

loyed in demonstrating the advantages which would arise to the 

eople of. Ireland by doing away with tithes as a provision for 
the Protestant parson; and he put the argumentum ad crumenam 
very forcibly to the landlords, who would not object to lighten 
the inevitable burden of a Poor-law by the amount of the 
tithe. At great length he described the advantages and the 
necessity of a legal provision for the poor; and combated with 
much skill and learning the assertions that it would destroy the 
aig Tae lower the wages, cr impair the kindly feelings of 
the poor. 

e never read a speech of Mr. O’ConneELt's which did him 
so little credit as that which he delivered in reply to Mr. OMat- 
LEY. He proved how inadequate to the support of the Irish poor 
the whole amount of the tithe would Le, but left the stronger parts 
of O'MaLtey'scase unimpaired. In endeavouring to show that poor- 
laws lowered wages, he got into a scrape which it is strange so 
dexterous a disputant should not have avoided. 

“* A friend of mine,” said Mr. O'Connell, “* who conducts as able and honest 

press as is to be found in any country, has so far deluded himself as to furnish 
mie with one of my best arguments. I allude to an article published in the 
Morning Register of the 29th of November, in which I find tables introduced 
regarding wages, for the purpose of showing that the acquisitions of the indus- 
trtous.classes have not been affected by poor-laws. In the first of these tables, 





I find that wages, measnred in pints of wheat, were, in the year 1495, as high 


as 199 pints. I come down to the year 16i0—that is nine years after the in- 
troduction of the 43d of Elizabeth, and I find that the 199 pints had fallen te 
46 pints. Need I desire more to convince me that I am right op this question ? * 
(Loud cheers from a portion of the meeting. ) 

Mr. Staunton—* The fall was far greater in proportion before than after the 
43d of Elizabeth ; and I would recommend my learned friend to withhold his 
conclusion until he comes to the bottom of the table.” (Equal cheers from 
another portion of the meeting. ) 

Mr. O’Connell—‘ I find that, coming down to 1832, the 46 had risen to 90; 
but does this equal the fall from 199 to 46?” (Loud cheers. ) 

_ Mr. Staunton—* The question can be satisfactorily answered at the proper 
time.” 

Mr. O’Connell—* Things are worse, if we look to the artisan classes: the 
fall, in their regard, has been from 292 to 61.” 

Mr. Staunton—‘“‘ Look to the bottom of the table.” 

Mr. O’Connell—‘* It is 265.” 

Mr. Staunton—‘ Yes, wages, which were at the period of the 43d of Eliza- 
beth 61, had advanced in 1832 to 265.” 

Mr. O’Connell—<‘ But this was the case as regarded artisans whose earnings 
depended on the unrivalled progress of English manufactures. ” 

And had the state of the manufacturing labour-market nothing 
todo with the fall of wages, as well as the rise ? 

Mr. O'ConnELL's panaceas for Irish evils are—gocd govern- 
ment, employment for the people, and the prevention of absentee- 
ism by prohibiting the same person from holding estates in 
both countries! In the whole of this Poor-law and Tithe de- 
bate, the speakers narrowed their ground, and shut their eyes to 
an extensive and statesmanlike view of the subject. With the 
Report of the Poor-law Commissioners before them, and with the 
Report of the Colonial Lands Committee also at hand, scarcely an 
allusion was made to Emigration. Mr. O’MaLtery really seemed 
to think, that all that was necessary to put an end to pauperism 
in Ireland, was the judicious distribution of half a million a year 
in parochial relief. If there ever was a point rendered perfectly clear, 
it is, that without emigration all attempts to relieve the miseries of 
the Irish must be ineffectual. Connect emigration with employ- 
ment for the able-bodied and legal relief to the sick and helpless, 
and you may hope to achieve the regeneration of Ireland; but un- 
less an impression be made at once on the mass of wretchedness, 
by removing the sufferers by the hundred thousand, the disease 
will keep ahead of the physician. 

With respect to the tithe, we, as our readers know, would gladly 
see it transferred from the Church to the Poor,—that is, abolish 
Tithes, and impose a Poor-rate ; and would compensate the owners 
of vested interests by payments out of the general revenue of the 
country. But, having converted the tithe-levy into a land-tax, 
we would encourage its redemption on favourable terms to the 
landowners, in order to get rid of every trace of tithe as soon ag 
possible. It should not be allowed to remain in any shape as 
a bone of contention to future factions in Church or State or as 
a memento of ecclesiastical oppression to the Catholics. The 
produce of the land-tax might form the basis of a poor-fund, to 
be administered by a General Board, responsible to Parliament ; 
and we agree with Mr. O’MALLEy, that it is in some respects an 
advantage, that in Ireland there is no Poor-law machinery—no 
jobbers under an old system, as in England, interested in thwarting 
the operation of the new. 





WHIG, TORY, AND RADICAL STRENGTH IN 
PARLIAMENT AND THE COUNTRY. 


In estimating the comparative strength of Tories, Whigs, and 
Radicals, our able Northern contemporary, the Scotsman, places 
the Radicals lowest. 

“ There are,” he says, ‘three great parties in Britain,—the Whigs, who 
wish to advance leisurely; the Radicals, who wish to advance rapidly ; and the 
Tories, some of whom desire to retrograde, while others would be content tc 
stand still. None of them are strong enough to make a Ministry singly 
Taking the electoral body as a basis, the Whigs and Tories are perhaps of 
nearly equal strength ; but the Tories, from their more concentrated wealth, 
better discipline, and unscrupulous use of coercion, would probably prevail 
over the Whigs in a ‘contest, if allowed the choice of the time, with its at- 
tendant advantages. Zhe Radicals are evidently weaker than either.” 

“Taking the electoral body as a basis” would be a deceptive 
mode of calculating the strength of the Radicals in the country, 
as it is notorious that the non-electors, in whose hands the physi- 
cal force resides, are Radicals almost toa man. It is admitted 
that the Radical Members of Parliament do virtually represent 
these masses; and hence they possess a power disproportioned 
to their numbers in the House of Commons. But even on the 
assumption that the electoral body are alone to be considered in 
forming our estimate of the comparative strength of parties, we 
deny that it is evident that the Radicals are the weakest; and we 
are surprised that the Whigs should be put down as equal to the 
Tories, when it is notorious that the alliance with the Radicals 
alone enabled the Whigs to carry the Reform Bill, and that the 
secession of the Radicals now would leave the Whigs in the 
House of Commons in a ruinous minority. : 

Our only difficulty in demonstrating the mistake of the Scots- 
man arises from that of fixing on a test of Radicalism. The 
Ballot, however, in the session of 1835, was supported by the 
Radicals as a party, and opposed by the Whigs. (The Whigs, we 
are happy to say, are coming round to the Ballot now.) We fina 
on turning to the division on Mr. Grore’s Ballot-motion on the 
2d June 1835, that 160 Members voted and paired off in its 
favour; and on looking over the names, we cannot find ten who 
are not reckoned among thoroughgoing Railicals by all parties, 
It is fair to conclude that ten were absent without pairing ; and 
then we shall have 160 Radicals at the fewest, in the House of 
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Commons. But the strength of the party has been increased 
during the last year ; aud at present we should put down 
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The Whigs at 
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Our readers well remember, that towards the close of the ses- 
siona very careful analysis of the votes satisfied us that in a full 
House the Liberal majority was about 20 votes. 

Whatever doubt there may be as to the relative numbers of 
Whigs and Radicals, it is really absurd to pretend that the Whigs 
equal the Tories in number; and when.we look a little further, 
we shall also find that the representation of nearly all the great 
counties and boroughs is divided between Tories and Radicals. 
Of the three parties, the Whigs are incomparably the weakest in 
the country: if they equal the Radicals in the House of Com- 
mons, it is the utmost that can justly be claimed for them. 





PEEL’S SCAMPER TO SCOTLAND. 
Peet's patriotism appears something of the smallest. We 
learn from the Times, that all which is required to give Conser- 
vatism the preeminence in Scotland, is an exhibition of Sir 
PLaus1BL¥’s eloquence— 

“If Sir Robert Peel,” says the Times, ‘failin giving the Conservative 
cause a complete and permanent ascendancy in the West of Scotland, it will 
be only because the partial accommodation which the most spacious structure 
ean afford, must necessarily exclude immense multitudes from witnessing his 
earnest and manly bearing, and from hearing his lucid and powerful advocacy 
of the common interests of the empire.” 

“Lucid and powerful advocacy of the common interests of the 
empire” would of course be as effectual in the East asin the 
West of Scotland; and it is only because Sir Ropert Pex will 
not condescend to deliver a speech to the benightedWhigs and 
Radicals of Edinburgh and Dundee, that ‘hey are not to be made 
converts. It is a very poor excuse which the Times makes for Sir 
Rosert, that the ‘ most spacious structure” is too small to hold 
the multitudes who are gasping for political salvation at his hands. 
When the preservation and security of the Church and the Mo- 
narehy depends solely on his word of mouth—when MELBOURNE 
only waits his bidding to retire—when the majority of the House 
of Commons might be changed from Radical to Tory, by the 
continuous exertion of his powers of speech—it is downright 
treachery in Sir Ropert to make a scampering journey to Scot- 
land, and restrict his Conservative endeavours to the favoured city 
of Glasgow alone. The “complete and permanent ascendancy 
of Conservatism” is either too slight an advantage to be weighed 
against his personal convenience, or Sir Ropert humbugs the 
Tories when he professes affection for their principles. 

It is, however, just possible that Sir Roperr Peer may have 
some qualms, some doubts, on a point which the Times declares 
to be certain and manifest. He has declined the invitation to 
Edinburgh ; and notwithstanding the anticipations of the miracu- 
lous effect of his Glasgow speech, we guess that the Times in 
reality has some fears as to the nature of his reception in Glasgow — 

** Conservative as the approaching festival will undoubtedly be, it were a 
mistake to suppose that all who mean to attend it are Tories, or even favour- 
able to the Reform principles of the Conservative party. There will be pre- 
sent, we doubt not, certain bitter enemies of our existing institutions in 
Church and State, who being willing and interested accessories to the O’Con. 
nell conspiracy against both, are only desirous to convict Sir Robert Peel of 
pleading for their improvement and their permanence. Others, apprehensive 
that the right honourable baronet may possibly propound sounder and sincerer 
views of Reform than they can endure to give him credit for, will go to the 
banquet, if for no other purpose than to get that equivocal quietus for their fears 
which consists in their ‘ knowing the worst.’ With not a few, the feeling of 
mere curiosity will, for the time at least, get the better of their languid Libe- 
ralism ; and these, in common with some who may be otherwise neutral, will 
come to the dinner rather to see and hear the distinguished guest than to give 
their sanction to those views of state policy which they may probably expect 
he will develop and defend.” 

The above remarks are friendly towards Sir Ropert. No 
doubt the 7imes has received intimation from Scotland that the 
statements of reaction, founded on the election of Sir Ropert Pre. 
by the Glasgow schoolboys, are unsubstantial and untrue. They 
wish to let the new Lord Rector understand that he must pitch 
his Conservative key very low indeed, unless he wishes to create 
discord. among his entertainers. He is, therefore, recommended 
to try a repetition of the Merchant Tailors speech and the Tam- 
worth manifesto. He is advised that it is only as a Reformer he 
can expect a favourable reception in Scotland, and that he must 
throw his Toryism aside. Sir Roserr will do all this. Though 
the head of a party resolved to stop the progress of Reform, when- 
ever itinterferesin any way with the selfish interests of the Oligarchy, 
he will profess universal philanthropy, and devotion to the cause of 
practical improvement. We hope that some person at the meeting 
will ask Sir Roserr what he would do with Church-rates, the 
East India Sugar question (an awkward one at Glasgow), the 
Corn-laws, the “mutilation of the Word of God” in Ireland, 
and Cathedral sinecures, pluralities, and episcopal revenues in 
England. Let his Reform principles be tested in this way. There 
will be a numerous body of real Liberals at the dinner, and with- 
out any indecent or improper interference with the order of the 
or the questions we have indicated may be put to the Tory can- 
didate for the Premiership. The Times, we suspect, is prepared 
for something of this sort. The Glasgow dinner may not be ap 
evation for Pzex after all.’ 
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PRIOR'S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 


Durine the whole of the last century, authorship was in a transi- 
tion state. The age of patronage had gone; the age of indepen- 
dence had notarrived. Till the time of DrypEn, the money to be 
gained by writing—even by the drama, the most profitable of any 
thing—was so trifling and §0 uncertain, that the poverty of an 
author was proverbial. A subsistence from the pen alone,.was 
out of the question. The students of belles lettres, then called 
wits, chiefly depended for their support upon individual ‘pa- 
tronage; or upon the casual treating (to give it its right name) 
which men of pleasure, living in publics, as all did more or less in 
those times, readily gave for a familiarity with well-known cha 
racters of wit and conversational powers: failing these sources, 
the author died, in reality, of hunger, or averted starvation for a 
few years by mean and dishonest shifts. The increase of readers, 
and consequent rise of periodical publications, so far improved the 
condition of authors,as to furnish more constant employment; but 
the remuneration was still so scanty as barely to yield the hardest 
livelihood ; nor do we believe that an instance can be produced of a 
man being able to maintain a reputable appearance through life, and 
die out of debt, upon letters alone. Many authors, indeed, occupied 
a high position in society,—as, to take ready instances, CONGREVE, 
Appison, WaRrBuRTON; but their writings had merely served to 
introduce them to the “honey of public employment.” Others 
enjoyed competency by aid of private means, or a pursuit of some 
kind,—as Ginson, Ropertson, and even Hume. Pope himself is 
scarcely an exception to the rule: he lived with his father till the 
old man’s death; and his feeble health ia a measure obliged him 
to hoard his gains, or at all events prevented him from squander- 
ing them in loose jollity. Jounson, till he obtained his pension, 
“toiled,” in his own language, “for the day that was passing 
over him ;” and the anecdotes of petty pecuniary distresses, and 
the humble written requests for trivial loans which survive, show 
how that toil was requited. It is true that Gotnsmiru for a few 
years lived in a certain degree of expense; but it was accomplished 
by the unceasing exercise of genius, with unrivalled skill and in- 
dustry ; it was accompanied by the bitter anxieties of embarrass- 
ment, and, after all, managed at the cost of the creditors he left 
unpaid. If there be an exception, it was SMOLLETT. 

Of the life of such a class of men, no circumstantial account 
has been preserved; nor was it likely. For the most part without 
ties of any kind, the majority were forgotten the day after their 
death; and those who rose to any thing like celebrity were not 
very anxious to keep alive the memory of their former mean and 
beggarly condition. From satires, anecdotes, and biography, 
however, something like a general picture can be formed. The 
uniform character of the lodgings of the genus has enriched the 
language with the word garreteer. But nearly all resided in such 
equivocal places that they gave their addresses at a coffeehouse 
or a bookseller’s ; and some were so ashamed of their domiciles, 
that the most persevering and ingenious curiosity failed in discover- 
ing their abode. As long as the privilege remained, the Mint in 
Southwark, and other sanctuaries against the Sheriff, were fa- 
vourite quarters ; the hunted witrarely quitting the charmed circle 
except upon the Sabbath. Sometimes, however, the “ public in- 
structor” was without a paid lodging of any kind. The story 
of Jonnson’s having walked the streets all night because he 
had not money to pay for a lodging, may have been, as alleged, a 
peculiar case with him; but we know that Savage “ passed the 
night sometimes in mean houses which are set open at night to 
any casual wanderers, sometimes in cellars amongst the riot and 
filth of the meanest and most profligate of the rabble, and some- 
times, when he had not money for the expenses of even these re~ 
ceptacles, walked about the streets till he was weary, and lay 
down in the summer upon a bulk, or in the winter with his asso- 
ciates in poverty in the ashes of a glasshouse.” GoxpsMiTH, in 
the height of his fame, is said to have asonished a brilliant cirele 
at Sir Josaua Reynovps’s, by beginning a story with “ When 
I lived amongst the beggars of Axe Lane ;” and any one ac- 
quainted with the literature of the time, will remember the fre- 
quent allusions which cellars, bulks, debts, duns, bailiffs, and 
all the other significations of the most abject and most hopeless 
poverty, furnish to the authors. Compared to the wretchedness 
endured by thousands upon thousands of men—imprudent if you 
like, and mistaken in their estimate of themselves, but possessed 
of some degree of learning and no small sensibility—the sufferings 
which Burns and SHERIDAN brought upon themselves, or the 
gloomy condition that Byron actually created, are as dust in the 
balance. No wonder that Gotpsmiru ridiculed that sickly senti- 
ment which spent itself upon bewailing fancied evils, when he 
knew what he had himself gone through, and observation had 
taught him its effect upon others. In his Animated Nature he 
says— 

: The lower race of animals, when satisfied for the instant moment, are per= 
fectly happy ; but it is otherwise with man; his mind anticipates distress, 
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feels the pangs of want even before it arrests him. _ Thus, the mind being con- 
tinually harassed by the situation, it at length influences the constitution, and 
unfits it for all its functions. Some cruel disorder, but no way like hunger, 
seizes the unhappy sufferer : so that almost all those men who have thus long lived 
by chance, and whose every day may be considered as a happy escape from 
famine, are known at last to die in reality of a disorder caused by hunger, but 
which, in common language, is often called a broken heart. Some of these I 
have known myself, when very little able to relieve them.” 
® Apart from the interest attendant upon a life of struggles, and 
from every one’s feclings towards a man so eminent and of 
such a singular personal character, the subject of GoLpsmitn’s 
biography has this further advantage, that the hero may be said 
completely to personify the class of authors we have spoken of. 
Born of a family whose genealogy and position ranked them in 
the genteel genus, he was of course bred to a gentleman's pro- 
fession ; though they had neither connexion to push him nor for- 
tune to support him whilst he fought his own way, whilst from 
their provincial situation they were even ignorant of the difficul- 
ties that beset an unfriended gentleman in forcing his way into 
life. When Gorpsmirtu, after leaving the University of Dublin, 
where he finished his general education,—studying physic at 
Edinburgh on miserable means, and wandering through Europe 
on foot and often penniless,—came to London a friendless adven- 
turer, he felt these difficulties fully, but did all he could to breast 
them. According to the account of all his biographers, he 
got, after many trials, the situation of a chemist’s shopman 
in Monument Yard. With the assistance of some friends, 
according to Mr. Prior, he started as a humble physician 
somewhere in Bankside: but, from ill-suecess, was fain to ac- 
cept’an ushership in a school,—a post which our author thinks he 
filled before his shopmanship, besides having tried his powers as 
a strolling player, and, we may conclude, failed. The drudgery 
of teaching, his only means of life, was exchanged for author- 
ship, by the accident of Grirrirus, the proprietor of the Monthly 
Review, occasionally visiting the principal of the school, and, after 
some prelusive specimens, engaging GOLDSMITH as a permanent 
contributor. This was in 1757; and till the publication of the Tra- 
veller in 1764, he continued to hold the pen of a ready writer, con- 
tributing to periodicals, translating from the French, and compiling 
temporary publications; toall which productions, however, he care- 
fully abstained from putting his name. The, favourable reception 
of his first poem gave his name consideration ; and till his death, 
nearly ten years afterwards, he was occupied on higher subjects, 
though the necessity of the passing day drove him chiefly to com- 
pilation of every kind,—voyages, travels, philosophy, history, 
grammar, translations, criticisms, selections, besides the drama 
and poetry. Thus we see, Goldy represented in perfection the then 
“‘unprosperous class called menof letters.” He was educated to 
a position above his means; trained to indulge an ambition he 
could not gratify; thrown upon the world to struggle with it as 
best he might, afar from his family and friends; and took to litera- 
tureas a mode of support, because all others had failed. In the 
early part of his career he suffered as much as the poorest of his 
brethren. In more prosperous days, his vanity and simplicity, or 
infirmity of disposition, as well as a charity which “ from his 
own had learned to melt at others’ wo,” subjected him to con- 
stant want of money. He moreover attained that fame for which 
all professed “ to scorn delights and live laborious days.” The 
student of his anxious life and early death will be able to assign 
to “the fancied life in others’ breath” the due weight in the 
balance. 
Without furnishing so full an account as would be desirable of 
the career of such a man, Mr. Prior has done all that it is now 
ossible for mortal industry to do. Besides studying all the pub- 
ished accounts, he has made pilgrimages to the places of his hero’s 
birth and early breeding ; he has, either in person or by deputy, 
searched the books of the Colleges where he studied, at home or 
abroad; if a report reached him that Gorpsmitu started as can- 
didate for any post, the archives of the society were ransacked ; 
his family has been perseveringly traced out ; all who were known 
to have any letters of the poet in their possession were applied to ; 
the pampblets and periodicals of his day have been ransacked for 
allusions to him and for marks of his contributions ; if an accident 
threw Mr. Prior upon the track of a human being who happened to 
have had any communication with his man, the scent was not quitted 
till the game was run down. Every one yet surviving who enjoyed 
the ee of Gotpsmira he has sought out and brought 
out. e has even hunted down the son of the tailor (Fitsy of 
Water Lane) who fashioned that “ bloom-coloured ™ suit of which 
Boswett makes such memorable mention; and is able, from an 
examination of the artist’s books, to gratify posterity with the 
price (127. 12s.), From the same unerring source, he throws 
doubts on the statement of Miss Reynotps, that Gotpsmiru 
only put on half-mourning for his mother; the dress being entered 
in the tailor’s account, under the proper date, “in the same terms 
as the dress worn after the loss of his brotherin 1768, and again 


_for the Princess Dowager of Wales in 1772, simply as a ‘suit of 


mourning.” Nor do Mr, Prior’s researches end with his hero's 
life: he has procured and published in the appendix the auc- 
tioneer's catalogue of the sale of his effects, besides giving notices 
of various branches of the family. The only point he can be 
said to shirk, is Gotpsmiru’s debts; but it is known, from a let- 
py Jounson’s, that they were estimated by Reynotps at 

The result of all this pains and labour is the collection of a 
vast body of materials, which strongly illuminate all the minuter 
Cireumetances of GoupsMiTH’s career, The great epochs, the 





sional contribution of friends, among whom his uncle 


acts of his life, were too distinctly known already, to admit of any 
fresh discoveries; but many accessions are made to the minor 
incidents, and almost all are related with more of exactness or 
circumstantiality. These, of course, vary in interest and value; 
but we incline to consider the very ample account of his childhood 
and college life, and the minute narrative of his successive 
struggles in London, as of most importance in a biographical point 
of view. In a literary sense, his early letters are the most curious 
objects of study, as showing how greatly he was gifted by nature, 
or how very soon he acquired his peculiar style. Long before he 
could have attained much facility of habit, his epistles contain 
examples of his elegant and pointed composition, as finished and 
effective as he ever produc d, though not so sustained throughout, 

Of the personal peculiarities of the man—his simplicity, good- 
nature, thoughtlessness, vanity, and charity—our kaowledge is 
rather strengthened than enlarged by Mr. Prior’s new facts; and 
his arguments are not sufficient to set his idol in a more dignified 
light. Something fresh, however, is learned of his literary habits. 
From allusions in the narrative of young Primrose in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, it could always be inferred that he wrote at first with 
considerable care and pains. Latterly, it seems, his_prose was pro- 
duced with rapidity and ease ; the alterations being few, and rarely, 
if ever, so numerous as to require a part to be recopied. When 
engaged on any compilation of importance, his bookseller took 
lodgings for him in the outskirts of town; though when he rose 
to celebrity and credit, he managed this affair himself. Here his 
mornings were spent in reading portions of the books whence he 
drew his matter; he then took a walk in the fields, meditating upon 
and shaping what he had read, and spent the evening in writing. 
His mode of living on these occasions was very simple; as he 
agreed with Drypen, that light diet was favourable to compo- 
sition. The change at lodgings was a friend to dinner; but when 
exhausted, he returned to London for a week or so, and in more 
prosperous times took a country tour. There is no further ac- 
count of his method of working on his novel, and his comedies, ex- 
cept that they occupied him some years, being wrought only upon 
occasionally : indeed,as the Vicar of Wakefield and She Stoovs to 
Conquer seem to have been derived from incidents and characters 
that fell under his own observation in youth, they may have been 
turned in his mind for many years. In poetry he never attained 
the facility of his prose writings. Ten years elapsed between the 
first brief sketch of the Traveller and its publication; during 
which it seems to have been gradually extended, or rather re- 
written two or three times. Though not occupied nearly so long 
upon the Deserted Village, he only touched it when in the vein; 
and one of his modes of study was to stroll out into the fields, sit 
down upon a pleasant spot, and there compose or correct. In his 
first copy, he wrote the lines very wide apart, to give ample room 
for alterations; and Bishop Percy says that scarcely a single 
line remained in any of his poetical productions as it was origi- 
nally written. Even when thirty years’ constant practice must 
have given the ready dexterity of habit, one of Popz’s manu- 
scripts exhibited a similar care. “ Such is the labour of those 
who write for immortality:” it may be said that even in his 
lowest fortunes some ambition of this sort actuated GoLpsmitH’s 
mind. 

But, whilst occupied with the subject, we must not altogether 
forget Mr. Prior's book, nor leave the reader without actual 
proofs of what he has done. Beginning with the beginning here 
is an account of 

GOLDSMITH’S INFANCY. 

At Lissoy, Oliver, when about three years old, was given in charge of his 
first instructress. She was a relative, resident in the family, who by marriage 
with a neighbouring farmer became afterwards known as Elizabeth Delap, 
and died about 1787. In the decline of life she kept a small school in the 
village, and took pride in speaking to visiters of her former office. ‘I should 
have observed,” writes Dr. Strean, now Rector of Athlone, who was eighteen 
years curate of this parish, ‘that Elizabeth Delap, who was a parishioner of 
mine, and died at the age of about ninety, often told me she was the first who 
put a book into Goldsmith’s hands; by which she meant, that she taught him 
his letters. She was allied to him, and kept a little school.” 

‘¢ Within the last three years,” says the Reverend Thomas Handcock, ina letter 
to Joseph Cooper Walker, Esq., of Dublin, for whom he was making mp ie 
on this subject in 1790, ‘I was called, in the absence of a neighbouring clergy= 
man, to visit an old woman at Lissoy, (the redl name of the place, Auburn ;) 
and, almost with her last breath, she boasted to me of being the first person 
who had put a book into Goldsmith’s hands.” 

The characteristics of his mind in infancy, according to the account of Mrs. 
Delap, were not promising She admitted he was one of the dullest boys ever 
placed under her charge, and doubted, for some time, whether any thing could 
be made of him; or, in the words used by Mr. Handcock, he segiaadt “im- 
penetrably stupid.” Dr. Strean gleaned some remembrances to the same effect, 
‘*He was considered,” says that gentleman, “by his contemporaries and 
schoolfellows, with whom I have often conversed on the subject, as a stupid, 
heavy blockhead, little better than a fool, whom every one made fun of.” 

To another inquirer, a Mr. Daly, who had collected some particulars of his 
early life, and who died in France early in the Revolution, her accounts were 
rather more favourable. She confessed he was very young at the time; that 
he was docile, diffident, easily managed, and that his inaptitude for retaining 
his lessons might have arisen from the carelessness common to all children. 

Of his university studies at Dublin, the poet never retained any 
pleasant reminiscences, nor regarded his alma mater with much 
veneration. Apart from his character, this was to be expected from 
his position andcircumstances. His tutor wasa tyrannical brute; 
and his means, never perhaps sufficient, were cut off by the death 
of his father. 

The means of the widow were little more than sufficient to provide the ne- 
cessaries of life for the other branches of her family; remittances to Oliver 
therefore ceased, and his prospects became darker than ever. In this situation 
it would have been necessary to have withdrawn from ree se but for the occa= 

tarine formed the 
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principal : these were from their nature limited, and perhaps irregular. His 
difficulties were consequently considerable during the whole of his subsequent 
stay in the University, and no doubt often occasioned that state of ‘squalid 
a of which Dr. Wilson speaks. In this situation a constitutional 

woyancy, or, as he phrases it in another place, ‘a knack at hoping,” kept 
him from despair; but when combined with the reproaches of his tutor, ren- 
dered frequent despo..lency and depression unavoidable. Under such cireum- 
stances, he was more than once driven to the necessity of pawning his books, 
Until the stated supply arrived or some friendly hand interposed to release 
them ; when, on such emergencies, Beatty would lend him others for the pur- 
poses of study. The disposal of the books coming to the knowledge of the 
tutor, he, in addition to bitter taunts and reprehension, said that he was like 
the “silly fellow in Horace—Mutat quadrata rotundis. 

There is, we are assured, no stimulus to ingenuity like distress. Goldsmith 
*was now taught for the first time to draw upon his resources in a mode which, 
however beneath the dignity, was not inappropriate to the calling of the future 

t. This was the composition of street ballads, to which Beatty knew him 
frequently to resort when in want of small sums for present exigencies. The 
Price of these was five shillings each ; and all that he wrote found a ready sale at 
a shop known as the sign of the Rein-deer, in Mountrath Street. None of the 
names of these verses were recollected at the time Mr. Beatty related the fact 
to his friends ; but popular occurrences commonly supplied the subjects. Poor 
as they may be supposed to have been in character, from the remuneration re- 
ceived and the class for whom intended, he is said to have exhibited for his 
offspring all the partially of a parent, by strolling the streets at night to hear 
bos sung, and marking the degree of applause which each received from the 
auditors. 


Passing over a variety of anecdotes, connected with his univer- 
sity career, his subsequent visits at home, his studies at Edin- 
burgh, and his Grand Tour, we will jump at once to his Bank- 
side doctorship and second-hand coat. 


An acquaintance from Ireland, already familiar to the reader, also recognized 
the poet in the Metropolis in the same year. ‘ My father,” writes the Reverend 
Thomas Beatty, Rector of Moira in ak in a communication on this sub- 
ject, “ met Goldsmith in London during a visit to that capital, about the year 

786. He was dressed according to the fashion of the day, in a suit of green 
and gold, but old and tarnished; and his shirt and neckcloth appeared to have 
been ven at least a fortnight. He said he was practising physic, and doing 
very well.” 

' ludicrous story told of him at this period afterwards reached the ears of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; who repeated it to one of their mutual friends, a lady, 
who, to the delight of her acquaintance, can still detail the anecdote, and 
through whom it, is with much more information, communicated to the reader. 
In conformity to the prevailing garb of the day for physicians, Goldsmith, un- 
able probably to obtain a new, had procured a second-hand velvet coat; but, 
either from being deceived in the bargain, or by subsequent accident, a con- 
siderable breach in the left breast was obliged to cf repaired by the introduction 
of a new piece. This had not been so neatly done as not to be apparent to the 
close observation of his acquaintance and such persons as he visited in the ca- 
pacity of medical attendant: willing, therefore, to conceal what is considered 
too obvious a symptom of poverty, he was accustomed to place his hat over the 
pe, and retain it there carefully during the visit; but this constant position 

oming noticed, and the cause being soon known, occasioned no little merri- 
ment at his expense. 


The most important fact established by Mr. Prior, isa con- 

templated voyage to India, as a physician to some settlement 
under the Company; which failed, in consequence of GoLpsmitH 
being unable to pass the examination at Surgeon’s Hall. This 
the Dector appears to have kept a profound secret; as well asa 
half-mournful half-ludicrous dilemma in which he was placed 
from pawning a suit of clothes, furnished, it-is supposed, to “go 
up” in, and for which Grirritus of the Monthly Review was 
security to the extent of payment or return. For this and many 
other subjects of interest or humour, however, we must refer to 
the volumes, and content ourselves with a few miscellaneous ex- 
tracts. Here are some anecdotes of his habits. 
‘ While resident in town, his sedentary habits were usually relieved by a walk 
to one of the villages in the neighbourhood, the enjoyment of a moderate though 
convivial dinner, the conversation of such friends as chose to be of the party, 
and a quiet return in the evening. Blackheath, Wandsworth, Fulham, Chel- 
sea, Hampstead, Highgate, Highbury, and others, were thus frequently visited, 
air and exercise enjoyed, and the excursion jocularly termed by him a trades- 
man’s holyday. A few persons survive who remember these excursions, or 
heard them dwelt upon by their acquaintance who had participated in their 
@ajoyment. The party, which seldom consisted of more than four or five per- 
sons, chiefly connected with literature, the legal or medical professions, always 
a s:mbled at his chambers to a remarkably plentiful and rather expensive break- 
fast ; and when finished, he had usually some poor women in attendance, to 
whom the fragments were consigned. On one occasion, a wealthy City acquaint- 
ance, not remarkable for elegance of mind or manners, who observed this libe- 
rality, said with some degree of freedom, ‘‘ Why, Doctor, you must be a rich 
man; J cannot afford to do this?” ‘ It is not wealth, my dear Sir,” was the 
reply of the Doctor, willing to rebuke without offending his guest, ‘* but incli- 
nation. I have only to sup that a few more friends than usual have been 
of our party, and then it amounts to the same thing.” 

One of the number, not unfrequently, was an amanuensis occasionally in his 
employment, still remembered and familiarly known as “ Peter Barlow ;” a per- 
son offering some peculiarities of manner, and thence an object of wit to several 
friends of the poet. He always wore the same dress, never gave more than a 
certain sum, a trifle, for his dinner, but insisted on paying this punctually; 
and'as the expense of the repast always exceeded considerably the stipulated 
@nount he chose to contribute, his employer paid the difference ; the peculiari- 
ties of “ Peter” affording in return a fund of amusement to the party. One 
of their frequent retreats was the well-known Chelsea Bun-house. * * 

It is remembered likewise, that masquerades were sometimes chosen by wags 
of his acquaintance, to single him out under cover of their disguise, seemingly 
without design, and either by praising other poets and decrying him, by mis- 

uoting his verses and then abusing them, or-by burlesque parodies, occasioned 
fim annoyance. One of these, a Mr. Purefoy, whom he did not discover, by 
continued persecution for an evening at length drove him fairly out of the 
house. On another occasion, according to the late Mr. John Taylor, the poet 
himself having teased a young lady who happened to know him, and givin 
way to laughter at his own wit, was instantly silenced by her quotation of his 


“ And the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind.” 

Connected with this subject, an anecdote of his whim, mentioned by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, has been corpmunicated by the lady to whom the reader is 
indebted for several contributions of a similar kind. Entering his chambers on 
one occasion, the President found him in something of a reverie, yet delibe- 
rately walking round the room and kicking a bundle before him in the manner 











of a football, of which the nature could not be immediately distinguished. On 
inquiry, the article proved to be an expensive masquerade dress which he had 
been persuaded to purchase ; and the occasion having been served, and repentin 
perhaps of his imprudence in expénding on such an article money for whic 
there were so many more pressing demands, he was determined, in his own 
phrase, ‘* to have the value out of it in exercise.” 

There is a long narrative of his difficulties with the managers 
on the occasion of the production of each of his plays; sufficient, 
as Mr. Prior observes, to deter any one from writing for the 
theatre. When all difficulties about the play were at an end, the 
epilogue became a bone of contention and source of trouble. 
Here is his own narrative: the play was She Stoops to Conquer. 

‘* My dear Sir—The play has met with asuccess much beyond your expecta~ 
tions or mine. 1 thank you sincerely for your epilogue ; which however could 
not be used, but with your permigsion shall be printed. The story, in short, is 
this: Murphy sent me rather the vutline of an epilogue than an epilogue, which 
was to be sung by Mrs. Catley, and which she approved. 

‘* Mrs. Bulkley hearing this, insisted on throwing up her part, unless, accord- 
ing to the custom of the theatre, she were permitted to speak theepilogue. Ina 
this embarrassment 1 thought of making a quarrelling epilogue bejween 
Catley and her, debating who should speak the epilogue; but then Mrs. Catley 
refused, after I had taken the trouble of drawing it out. I was then at a loss 
indeed: an epilogue was to be made, and for none but Mrs. Bulkley. I made 
one, and Colman thought it too bad to be spoken; I was obliged therefore to 
try a fourth time, and I made a very mawkish thing, as you'll shortly see. Such 
is the history of my stage adventures, and which I have at last done with. I 
cannot help saying, that I am very sick of the stage; and though I believe I 
shall get three tolerable benefits, yet I shall on the whole be a loser, even ina 
pecuniary light: my ease and comfort I certainly lost while it was in agitation, 

‘Tam, my dear Cradock, your obliged and obedient servant, 
« Oviver GotpsMiTH.” 
A CHAPLAIN’S NOTION OF LITERARY MORALITY. 

‘¢ A few months,” writes Mr. Montagu, ‘‘ before the death of Dr. Scott 
author of Anti- Sejanus and other political tracts in support of Lord North’s 
Administration, I happened to dine with him in company with my friend Sit 
George Tuthill, who was the Doctor’s physician. After dinner, Dr. Scott 
mentioned, as matter of astonishment and a proof of the folly of men who are 
according to common opinion ignorant of the world, that Ae was once sent with 
a carte blanche from the Ministry to Oliver Goldsmith to induce hii to write 
in favour of the Administration. ‘ I found him,’ said the Doctor, ‘ in a mi- 
serable set of chambers in the Temple. I told him my authority; I told him 
that I was empowered to pay most liberally for his exertions; and, would you 
believe it ? he was so absurd as to say—‘ I can earn as much as will supply my 
wants without writing for any party; the assistance therefore you offer is un- 
necessary to me;’ and so I left him,” added Dr. Scott, ** in his garret.” 

Of the value of Mr. Prior’s work as a biography no very 
favourable judgment can be passed. As the Quarterly Review 
truly observes, the account of the sources whence he drew his in- 
formation should have been told in the preface, as furming the 
history of his book ; and many incidental notices of different con- 
temporaries might have been relegated to an appendix, though 
not ‘cut down.” But he has worse faults: his narrative is en- 
cumbered with needless particulars, his style overlaid with words ; 
his digressions are too long and too frequent, his disquisitions 
and observations endless and tiresome, and his criticisms too 
wiredrawn, and not exhibiting much of acumen or taste. Were 
the book recast, as the Quarterly suggests, subjected to a vigo- 
rous pruning and a careful revision, it would supersede all present 
and future biographies of Go.psmITH: as it now stands, it is 
only collected ore for some other to melt and manufacture. 


SECOND SERIES OF SKETCHES BY BOZ. 


No writer ever attained general popularity so instantly as Boz; 
and certainly no one has made such industrious use of his advan- 
tage. Like the “wag” in society, he is seized by the multitudi- 
nous hands of the public, and meets with a spontaneous and uni- 
versal welcome. The secret of his extraordinary success is, that 
he exactly hits the level of the capacity and taste of the mass of 
readers. He furnishes, too, that commodity which mankind, in 
all ages and countries, most eagerly seek for and readily appre- 
ciate—amusement. He skims lightly over the surface of men 
and manners, and takes rapid glances at life in city and suburb, 
indicating the most striking and obvious characteristics with a 
ready and spirited pencil, giving a few strokes of comic humour 
and satire and a touch of the pathetic with equal effect, and intro- 
ducing episodical incidents and tales to add life and interest to the 
picture. Boz is the CruiksHANnK of writers: like this popular 
caricaturist, who illustrates his descriptions, he can be grave as well 
as droll, literal as well as fanciful; like him, too, his style is 
smart, lively, pointed, not overlaboured, though sometimes as 
forcible as at others it is slight. Reading Boz’s Sketches is 
like rattling through the streets of London in a cab: the promi- 
nent features of the town strike upon the eye in rapid succession, 
new objects perpetually effacing the impression of the last; all 
is bustle and movement, till the jerk of the stoppage announces 
that the “fare” or the “sketch” is ended. So with his charac- 
ters: you get that sort of acquaintance with them that a ride in 
an omnibus ora meeting at a social party affords you of people, 
where the peculiarities of person, dress, and manner, serve as de- 
notements of the idiosyncracies of the individual, This is just 
as much as the readers for mere pastime and present excitement 
require : the camera at a fair, with its ever-shifting groups, the 
magic-lantern, with its grotesque shadows, are types of Boz’s views 
of common life and character. What wonder, then, that Boz’s 
Sketches are in constant demand at the circulating libraries; that 
they find a place in the travelling-carriage, the steam-boat, the 
stage-coach, and the road-side inn; that Pickwick is the idol of 
the watering-places and the travellers’-room ? 

This second series of Sketches have, like the first, mostly A 
peared before in print in the columns of the Evening Chronicle, 
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whence they have been transferred to those of the Morning Chro- 
nicle. They are neither better nor worse than the first ; the only 
difference. being, that the writer's manner of viewing his subject 
having become more familiar tous, we are let into the secret of his 
art; and thus we are disposed to become more critical on the de- 
gree of his success. The pair of pictures of “The Streets by 
Morning” and the “Streets by Night,” “ Vauxhall Gardens by 
Day,” “The First of May,” “ Doctors’ Commons,” and “ Seven 
Dials,” are as fresh and true, as lively and graphic as ever. The 
sketch of the Parlour Orator, one of the oracles ofa public-house— 
that of Mr. John Dounce, one of those animals who vegetate in an 
atmosphere of tobacco-smoke and live in a perpetual state of 
fuddled intellect—and the other of Mr. Augustus Minns, a 
formal old bachelor, who lives in a world bounded by his lodg- 
ings and the public office in which he is a clerk, and whose sym- 
pathies do not extend beyond himself in any direction—are capital. 
The “Drunkard’s Death” is the best serious sketch; and the 
picture of vice and squalid wretchedness is the more hideous for 
itstruth. The ‘* Criminal Courts,” however, with the trial of the 
urchin thief, who to the cunning and callousness of the hardened 
rogue joins the reckless audacity of the schoolboy, is no less 
striking, and not so hackneyed a subject. 

Here is a street scene, in Boz’s best manner. 

SEVEN DIALS. 

In addition to the numerous groups who are idling about the gin-shops and 
squabbling in the centre of the road, every post in the open space has its 
occupant, who leans against it for hours, with listless perseverance. It is odd 
enough, that one class of men in London appear to have no enjoyment beyond 
leaning against posts. We never saw a regular bricklayer’s labourer take any 
other recreatio®—fighting excepted. Pass through St. Giles’s in the evening 
of a week-day: there they are in their fustian dresses, spotted with brick- dust 
and white-wash, leaning against posts. Walk through Seven Dials on a 
Sunday morning: there they are again—drab or light corduroy trousers, 
Blucher boots, blue coats, and great yellow waistcoats—leaning against posts. 
boy idea of a man dressing himself in his best clothes to lean against a post 
all day! 

The peculiar character of these streets, and the close resemblance each one 
bears to its neighbour, by no means tend to decrease the bewilderment in 
which the inexperienced wayfarer through ‘the Dials” finds himself involved. 
He traverses streets of dirty straggling houses, with now and then an unex- 

ected court, composed of buildings as ill-proportioned and deformed as the 

alf-naked children that wallow in the kennels. Here and there a little dark 
chandler’s shop, with a cracked bell hung up behind the door, to announce the 
entrance of a customer or betray the presence of some young gentleman in 
whom a passion for shop-tills has developed itself at an early age ; others lean, as 
if for support, against some handsome lofty building,'which usurps the place of a 
low eat ociie ken: long rows of broken and patched windows expose plants 
that may have flourished when ‘the Dials” were built, in vessels as dirty as 
*“ the Dials” themselves; and shops for the purchase of rags, bones, old iron, 
and kitchen-stuff, vie in cleanliness with the bird-fanciers’ and rabbit-dealers’, 
which one might fancy so many arks, but for the irresistible conviction that no 
bird in its proper senses, who was permitted to leave one of them, would ever 
come back again. Brokers’ shops, which would seem to have been established 
by humane individuals as refuges for destitute bugs, interspersed with an- 
nouncements of day-schools, penny theatres, petition-writers, mangles, and 
music for balls or routs, complete the ‘still life” of the subject; and dirty 
men, filthy women, squalid children, fluttering shuttlecocks, noisy battledores, 
reeking pipes, bad fruit, more than doubtful oysters, attenuated cats, depressed 
dogs, and anatomical fowls, are its cheerful accompaniments. 

If the external appearance of the houses, or a glance at their inhabitants, 
present but few attractions, a closer acquaintance with either is little calculated 
to alter one’s first impression. Every room has its separate tenant ; and every 
tenant is, by the same mysterious dispensation which causes a country curate to 
Peas and multiply ” most marvellously, generally the head of a numerous 

amily. 

The man in the shop, perhaps, is inthe baked ‘ jemmy ” line, or the fire-wood 
and hearth-stone line, or any other line which requires a floating capital of 
eighteenpence or thereabouts; and he and his family live in the shop and the 
small back parlour hehindit. Then there is an Irish labourer and Ais family 
in the back-kitchen ; and a jobbing-man—carpet-beater and so forth—with his 
family in the front one. In the front one-pair, there’s another man with 
another wife and family ; and in the back one-pair there’s ‘a young ooman as 
takes in tambour work, and dresses quite genteel ”—who talks a good deal about 
“my friend,” and ‘can’t abear any thing low.” The second floor front, and 
the rest of the lodgers, are just a second edition of the people below ; except a 
shabby-genteel man in the back attic, who has his half-pint of coffee every 
morning from the coffee-shop next door but one, which boasts a little front den 
called a coffeeroom, with a fire-place, over which is an inscription, politely re- 
questing that ‘‘to prevent mistakes,” customers will ‘‘ please to pay on de- 
livery.” The shabby-genteel man is an object of some mystery; but as he leads 
a life of seclusion, and never was known to buy “et thing beyond an occasional 
pen, except half-pints of coffee, penny-loaves, and ha’porths of ink, his fellow- 
odgers very naturally suppose him to be an author ; and rumours are current 
in the Dials that he writes poems—for Mr. Warren. 

This “interior, with figures,” is a view of the kitchen of Bel- 
lamy’s, the refectory of the Monastery of St. Stephen's, with two 
portraits, that no one who has ever seen the originals can fail to 
recognize. 

Now, when you have taken your seat in the kitchen, and duly noticed the 
large fire and roasting-jack at one end of the room, the little table for washing 
y= ee and draining jugs at the other, the clock over the window opposite St. 

argaret’s Church, the deal-tables and wax-candles, the damask table-cloths 
and bare floor, the plate and china on the tables, and the gridiron on the fire, 
and a few other anomalies peculiar to the place, we will point out to your no- 
tice two or three of the people present, whose station or absurdities render them 
the most worthy of remark. 

It is half-past twelve o’clock ; and as the division is not expected for an hour 
or two, a few Members are lounging away the time here, in preference to stand- 
ing at the bar of the House, or sleeping in one of the side-galleries. That sin- 

rly awkward and ungainly-looking man, in the brownish-white hat, with 
the straggling black trousers, which reach about half-way down the leg of his 

ts, who is leaning against the meat-screen, apparently deluding himself into 
the belief that he is thinking about something, is a splendid sample of a Member 
of the House of Commons concentrating in his own person the wisdom of a 
constituency. Observe the wig, ‘of a dark hue but indescribable colour ; for if it 
be naturally brown, it has acquired a black tint by long service; and if it be 
naturally black, the eame cause has imparted to it a tinge of rusty brown; and 
remark how very materially the great, blinker-like spectacles assist the expres- 





sion of that most intelligent face. Seriously speaking, did you ever see & 
countenance so expressive of the most hopeless extreme of heavy go ag hed 
behold a form so strangely put together? He is no great speaker ; but w 
he does address the House, the effect is absolutely irresistible. 4 

The small gentleman with the sharp nose, who has just saluted him, is a 
Member of Parliament, an ex-Alderman, and a sort of. amateur fireman. He 
and the celebrated fireman’s dog were observed to be remarkably active at the 
conflagration of the two Houses of Parliament; they both ran up and dow 
and in and out, getting under people’s feet and into are yey be way, fully im~- 
pressed with the belief that they were doing a great deal of good, and barking 
tremendously. The dog went quietly back to his kennel with the engine; but 
the other gentleman kept up such an incessant noise for some weeks after the 
occurrence, that he became a positive nuisance. As no more Parliamentary 
fires have occurred, however, and he has consequently had no more opportuni-~ 
ties of writing to the newspapers to relate how, by way of preserving pictures, 
he cut them out of their frames, and performed other great national services, he 
has gradually relapsed into his old state of calmness and obscurity. 

As a specimen of the Sketcher's serious vein, we give the 
last scene of the ‘‘ Drunkard’s Death.” 

At last, one bitter night, he sunk down on a door-step in Piccadilly, faint 
and ill, The premature decay of vice and profligacy had worn him to the 
bone. His cheeks were hollow and livid; his eyes were sunken, and their 
sight was dim. His legs trembled beneath his weight, and a cold shiver ran 
through every limb. : 

And now the long-forgotten scenes of a misspent life crowded thick and fast 
upon him. He thought of the time when he had had a home, a happy, cheer- 
ful home, and of those who peopled it and flocked about him then, until the 
forms of his elder children seemed to rise from the grave and stand about him ; 
so plain, so clear, and so distinct they were, that he could touch and feel them. 
Looks that he had long forgotten were fixed upon him once more; voices long 
since hushed in death sounded in his ears like the music of village-bells: but 
it was only for an instant. The rain beat heavily upon him; and cold and 
hunger were gnawing at his heart again. * ? * 

He raised his head, and looked up the long, dismal street. He recollected that 
outcasts like himself, condemned to wander day and night in those dreadful 
streets, had sometimes gone distracted with their own loneliness. He remem- 
bered to have heard many years before, that a homeless wretch had once been 
found in a solitary corner sharpening a rusty knife to plunge into his own 
heart; preferring death to that endless, weary, wandering to and fro. In an 
instant his resolve was taken ; his limbs received new life; he ran quickly from 
the spot, and paused not for breath until he reached the river-side. 

He crept softly down the steep stone stairs that lead from the commencement 
of Waterloo Bridge to the water’s level. He crouched into a corner, and 
held his breath as the patrol passed. Never did prisoner’s heart throb with the 
hope of liberty and life half so eagerly as did that of the wretched man at the 
prospect of death. The watch passed close to him, but he remained unob- 
served ; and, after waiting till the sound of footsteps had died away in the dis- 
tance, he cautiously descended, and stood beneath the gloomy arch that forms 
the landing-place from the river. 

The tide was in, and the water flowed at his feet. The rain had ceased, the 
wind was lulled, and all was, for the moment, still and quiet—so quiet that the 
slightest sound on the opposite bank, even the rippling of the water against the 
barges that were moored there, was distinctly audible to his ear. The stream 
stole languidly and sluggishly on. Strange and fantastic forms rose to the sur- 
fuce and beckoned him to approach; dark gleaming eyes peered from the water, 
and seemed to mock his hesitation ; while hollow murmurs from behind urged 
him onwards. He retreated a few paces, took a short run, a desperate leap, 
and plunged into the river. 

Not five seconds had passed when he rose to the water’s surface ; but what a 
change had taken place in that short time in all his thoughts and “ ! Life, 
life in any form, poverty, misery, starvation, any thing but death! He fought 
and struggled with the water that closed over his head, and screamed in agonies 
of terror. The curse of his own son rang in his ears. The shore, but one 
foot of dry ground—he could almost touch the step. One hand’s-breadth 
nearer, and he was saved: but the tide bore him onward under the dark arches 
of the bridge, and he sank to the bottom. nigel 

Again he rose, and struggled for life: for one instant, for one brief instant, 
the buildings on the river’s banks, the lights on the bridge through which the 
current had borne him, the black water, and the fast-flying clouds, were dis- 
tinctly visible: once more he sank, and once again he rose: bright flames of fire 
shot up from earth to heaven, and reeled before his eyes, while the water thun- 
dered in his ears and stunned him with its furious roar. 

Grorce CruIkKsHANK is the best illustrator that Boz could 
possibly have. His picture of the saloop-stall has that quality of 
distinctness which characterizes the descriptions: the silent and 
empty street, which the solitary policeman makes to appear more 
deserted than if it were entirely unpeopled; the pieman swallow- 
ing his saloop, which is evidently scalding his throat; the action 
of the sweep lugging out his penny, and the mechanical intent- 
ness of the old woman serving the smoking liquid, are delineated 
with the completeness and force of a cabinet-picture; even the 
fresh clearness of the morning atmosphere is expressed. The two 
scolds of Seven Dials, the jovial coalheavers in their es 
snuggery in Scotland Yard, the scene in Monmouth Street, an 
the Vauxhall orchestra, are capitally done too; but they have not 
the identity and individuality of the morning scene. 





THE COMIC ANNUAL. THE CABINET OF 
MODERN ART. 
Tue advent of Yule gives these two Annuals at least a seasonable 
air, being just in time for a Christmas Present or a New Year's 
Gift; whilst the distinct character which each aims at attaining, 
will save a world of hesitations, which the doubting must feel 
when called upon to choose from the pretty little books that have 
only one character in common, and thata commonone. = =_— 
Of the two before us, the Comic displays the most vitality ; 


although it is very far inferior to what it might be made in the ~ 


hands of genius, or to what Mr. Hoop himself might make it. 
Such a work, properly executed, should reflect back the fun, and 
folly, and knavery of the year. Its pages should present indivi- 
dual cases, where sufficiently conspicuous to deserve it; and hold 
up to ridicule in appropriate shapes the fraudulent projects of 
many, the delusions of the mass, and the general follies of the 
nation—for every thing is folly in the eye of the satirist which is 
too earnestly feared or hoped for. For such an Annual, nothing 
would be too short, and its author would skilfully avoid making 
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principal : these were from their nature limited, and perhaps irregular. His 
difficulties were consequently considerable during the whole of his subsequent 
stay in the University, and no doubt often occasioned that state of ‘squalid 
averty” of which Dr. Wilson speaks. In this situation a constitutional 
woyancy, or, as he phrases it in another place, ‘a knack at hoping,” kept 
him from despair; but when e»mbined with the reproaches of his tutor, ren- 
dered frequent despoudency and depression unavoidable. Under such cireum- 
¢ was more than once driven to the necessity of pawning his books, 
until the stated supply arrived or some friendly hand interposed to release 
them ; when, on such emergencies, Beatty would lend him others for the pur- 
poses of study. The disposal of the books coming to the knowledge of the 
tutor, he, in addition to bitter taunts and reprehension, said that he was like 
the “silly fellow in Horace— Mutat quadrata rotundis. 

There is, we are assured, no stimulus to ingenuity like distress. Goldsmith 
‘was now taught for the first time to draw upon his resources in a mode which, 
however beneath the dignity, was not inappropriate to the calling of the future 
ete This was the composition of street ballads, to which Beatty knew him 

quently to resort when in want of small sums for present exigencies. The 
Price of these was five shillings each ; and all that he wrote found a ready sale at 
a shop known as the sign of the Rein-deer, in Mountrath Street. None of the 
names of these verses were recollected at the time Mr. Beatty related the fact 
to his friends ; but popular occurrences commonly supplied the subjects. Poor 
as they may be supposed to have been in character, from the remuneration re- 
ceived and the class for whom intended, he is said to have exhibited for his 
offspring all the partially of a parent, by strolling the streets at night to hear 
bow sung, and marking the degree of applause which each received from the 
auditors. 


Passing over a variety of anecdotes, connected with his univer- 
sity career, his subsequent visits at home, his studies at Edin- 
burgh, and his Grand Tour, we will jump at once to his Bank- 
side doctorship and second-hand coat. 


An acquaintance from Ireland, already familiar to the reader, also recognized 
the poet in the Metropolis in the same year. ‘* My father,” writes the Reverend 
Thomas Beatty, Rector of Moira in Ireland, in a communication on this sub- 
ject, “ met Goldsmith in London during a visit to that capital, about the year 

756. He was dressed according to the fashion of the day, in a suit of green 
and gold, but old and tarnished; and his shirt and sisbiecloth appeared to have 
been whip at least a fortnight. He said he was practising physic, and doing 
very well.” 

‘A ludicrous story told of him at this period afterwards reached the ears of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; who repeated it to one of their mutual friends, a lady, 
who, to the delight of her acquaintance, can still detail the anecdote, and 
through whom it, is with much more information, communicated to the reader. 
In conformity to the prevailing garb of the day for physicians, Goldsmith, un- 
able probably to obtain a new, had procured a second-hand velvet coat; but, 
either from being deceived in the bargain, or by subsequent accident, a con- 
siderable breach in the left breast was obliged to be repaired by the introduction 
of a new piece. This had not been so neatly done as not to be apparent to the 
close observation of his acquaintance and such persons as he visited in the ca- 
pacity of medical attendant: willing, therefore, to conceal what is considered 
too obvious a symptom of poverty, he was accustomed to place his hat over the 

atch, and retain it there carefully during the visit; but this constant position 

oming noticed, and the cause being soon known, occasioned no little merri- 
ment at his expense. 


The most important fact established by Mr. Prior, isa con- 

templated voyage to India, as a physician to some settlement 
under the Company; which failed, in consequence of GoLpsmirH 
pac, Serta to pass the examination at Surgeon’s Hall. This 
the Dcctor appears to have kept a profound secret; as well as a 
half-mournful half-ludicrous dilemma in which he was placed 
from pawning a suit of clothes, furnished, itis supposed, to “ go 
up” in, and for which Grirritus of tke Monthly Review was 
security to the extent of payment or return. For this and many 
other subjects of interest or humour, however, we must refer to 
the volumes, and content ourselves with a few miscellaneous ex- 
tracts. Here are some anecdotes of his habits. 
‘ While resident in town, his sedentary habits were usually relieved by a walk 
to one of the villages in the neighbourhood, the enjoyment of a moderate though 
convivial dinner, the conversation of such triends as chose to be of the party, 
and a quiet return in the evening. Blackheath, Wandsworth, Fulham, Chel- 
sea, Hampstead, Highgate, Highbury, and others, were thus frequently visited, 
air and exercise enjoyed, and the excursion jocularly termed by him a trades- 
man’s holyday. few persons survive who remember these excursions, or 
heard them dwelt upon C their acquaintance who had participated in their 
@ajoyment. The party, which seldom consisted of more than four or five per- 
sons, chiefly connected with literature, the legal or medical professions, always 
@ s:mbled at his chambers to a remarkably plentiful and rather expensive break- 
fast; and when finished, he had usually some poor women in attendance, to 
whem the fragments were consigned. On one occasion, a wealthy City acquaint- 
ance, not remarkable for elegance of mind or manners, who observed this libe- 
rality, said with some degree of freedom, ‘“‘ Why, Doctor, you must be a rich 
man; J cannot afford to do this?” ‘ It is not wealth, my dear Sir,” was the 
reply of the Doctor, willing to rebuke without offending his guest, ‘‘ but incli- 
nation. I have only to suppose that a few more friends than usual have been 
of our party, and thea it amounts to the same thing.” 

One of the number, not unfrequently, was an amanuensis occasionally in his 
employment, still remembered and familiarly known as “ Peter Barlow ;” a per- 
son offering some peculiarities of manner, and thence aa object of wit to several 
friends of the poet. He always wore the same dress, never gave more than a 
certain sum, a trifle, for his dinner, but insisted on paying this punctually; 
and as the expense of the repast always exceeded considerably the stipulated 
@nount he chose to contribute, his employer paid the difference ; the peculiari- 
ties of “ Peter” affording in return a fund of amusement to the party. One 
of their frequent retreats was the well-known Chelsea Bun-house. * + 

It is remembered likewise, that masquerades were sometimes chosen by wags 
of his acquaintance, to single him out under cover of their disguise, seemingly 
without design, and either by praising other poets and decrying him, by mis- 
gore his verses and then abusing them, or-by burlesque bee: Sry occasioned 

im annoyance. One of these, a Mr. Purefoy, whom he did not discover, by 
continued persecution for an evening at length drove him fairly out of the 
house. On another occasion, according to the late Mr. John Taylor, the poet 
himself having teased a young lady who happened to know him, and giving 
way to laughter at his own wit, was instantly silenced by her quotation of his 


“ And the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind.” 

Connected with this subject, an anecdote of his whim, mentioned by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, has been communicated by the lady to whom the reader is 
in for several contributions of a similar kind. Entering his chambers on 
one occasion, the President found him in something of a reverie, yet delibe- 
rately walking round the room and kicking a baile bees hin iv the soanaas 











of a football, of which the nature could not be immediately distinguished. On 
inquiry, the article proved to be an expensive masquerade dress which he had 
been persuaded to purchase ; and the occasion having been served, and repentin 
perhaps of his imprudence in expending on such an article money for whic 
there were so many more pressing demands, he was determined, in his own 
phrase, ‘* to have the value out of it in exercise.” 

There is a long narrative of his difficulties with the managers 
on the occasion of the production of each of his plays; sufficient, 
as Mr. Prior observes, to deter any one from writing for the 
theatre. When all difficulties about the play were at an end, the 
epilogue became a bone of contention and source of trouble. 
Here is his own narrative: the play was She Stoops to Conquer. 

** My dear Sir—The play has met with asuccess much beyond your expecta- 
tions or mine. thank you sincerely for your epilogue ; which however could 
not be used, but with your Laide a4 shall be printed. The story, in short, is 
this: Murphy sent me rather the butline of an epilogue than an epilogue, which 
was to be sung by Mrs. Catley, and which she approved. 

‘¢Mrs. Bulkley hearing this, insisted on throwing up her part, unless, accord- 
ing to the custom of the theatre, she were permitted to speak theepilogue. Ia 
this embarrassment I thought of making a quarrelling epilogue bejween 
Catley and her, debating who should speak the epilogue; but then Mrs. Catley 
refused, after I had taken the trouble of drawing it out. I was then at a loss 
indeed: an epilogue was to be made, and for none but Mrs. Bulkley. I made 
one, and Colman thought it too bad to be spoken; I was obliged therefore to 
try a fourth time, and I made a very mawkish thing, as you'll shortly see. Such 
is the history of my stage adventures, and which I have at last done with. I 
cannot help saying, that I am very sick of the stage; and though I believe I 
shall get three tolerable benefits, yet I shall on the whole be a loser, even ina 
pecuniary light: my ease and comfort I certainly lost while it was in agitation, 

**T am, my dear Cradock, your obliged and obedient servant, 
‘‘Oxrrver GotpsMiTH.” 
A CHAPLAIN’S NOTION OF LITERARY MORALITY, 

‘* A few months,” writes Mr. Montagu, ‘‘ before the death of Dr. Scott 
author of Anti- Sejanus and other political tracts in support of Lord North’s 
Administration, I happened to dine with him in company with my friend Sit 
George Tuthill, who was the Doctor’s physician. After dinner, Dr. Scott 
mentioned, as matter of astonishment and a proof of the folly of men who are 
according to common opinion ignorant of the world, that he was once sent with 
a carte blanche from the Ministry to Oliver Goldsmith to induce him to write 
in favour of the Administration. ‘ I found him,’ said the Doctor, ‘ in a mi- 
serable set of chambers in the Temple. I told him my authority; I told him 
that I was empowered to pay most liberally for his exertions; and, would you 
believe it ? he was so absurd as to say—‘ I can earn as much as will supply my 
wants without writing for any party; the assistance therefore you offer is un- 
necessary to me;’ and so I left him,” added Dr. Scott, ** in his garret.” 

Of the value of Mr. Prior’s work as a biography no very 
favourable judgment can be passed. As the Quarterly Review 
truly observes, the account of the sources whence he drew his in- 
formation should have been told in the preface, as forming the 
history of his book ; and many incidental notices of different eon- 
temporaries might have been relegated to an appendix, though 
not ‘cut down.” But he has worse faults: his narrative is en- 
cumbered with needless particulars, his style overlaid with words; 
his digressions are too long and too frequent, his disquisitions 
and observations endless and tiresome, and his criticisms too 
wiredrawn, and not exhibiting much of acumen or taste. Were 
the book recast, as the Quarterly suggests, subjected to a vigo- 
rous pruning and a careful revision, it would supersede all present 
and future biographies of GotpsmiTH: as it now stands, it is 
only collected ore for some other to melt and manufacture. 


SECOND SERIES OF SKETCHES BY BOZ. 


No writer ever attained general popularity so instantly as Boz; 
and certainly no one has made such industrious use of his advan- 
tage. Like the “wag” in society, he is seized by the multitudi- 
nous hands of the public, and meets with a spontaneous and uni- 
versal welcome. The secret of his extraordinary success is, that 
he exactly hits the level of the capacity and taste of the mass of 
readers. He furnishes, too, that commodity which mankind, in 
all ages and countries, most eagerly seek for and readily appre- 
ciate—amusement. He skims lightly over the surface of men 
and manners, and takes rapid glances at life in city and suburb, 
indicating the most striking and obvious characteristics with a 
ready and spirited pencil, giving a few strokes of comic humour 
and satire and a touch of the pathetic with equal effect, and intro- 
ducing episodical incidents and tales to add life and interest to the 
picture. Boz is the CruiksHaAnk of writers: like this popular 
caricaturist, who illustrates his descriptions, he can be grave as well 
as droll, literal as well as fanciful; like him, too, his style is 
smart, lively, pointed, not overlaboured, though sometimes as 
forcible as at others it is slight. Reading Boz’s Sketches is 
like rattling through the streets of London in a cab: the promi- 
nent features of the town strike upon the eye in rapid succession, 
new objects perpetually effacing the impression of the last; all 
is bustle and movement, till the jerk of the stoppage announces 
that the “fare” or the “sketch” is ended. So with his charac- 
ters: you get that sort of acquaintance with them that a ride in 
an omnibus or a meeting at a social party affords you of people, 
where the peculiarities of person, dress, and manner, serve as de- 
notements of the idiosyncracies of the individual, This is just 
as much as the readers for mere pastime and present excitement 
require : the camera at a fair, with its ever-shifting groups, the 
magic-lantern, with its grotesque shadows, are types of Boz's views 
of common life and character. What wonder, then, that Boz’s 
Sketches are in constant demand at the circulating libraries; that 
they find a place in the travelling-carriage, the steam-boat, the 
stage-coach, and the road-side inn; that Pickwick is the idol of 
the watering-places and the travellers’-room ? 
This second series of Sketches have, like the first, mostly a 

peared before in print in the columns of the Evening Chronicle, 
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whence they have been transferred to those of the Morning Chro- 
nicle. They are neither better nor worse than the first ; the only 
difference. being, that the writer's manner of viewing his subject 
having become more familiar tous, we are let into the secret of his 
art; and thus we are disposed to become more critical on the de- 
gree of his success, The pair of pictures of ‘“ The Streets by 
Morning” and the “ Streets by Night,” “ Vauxhall Gardens by 
Day,” “The First of May,” ‘‘ Doctors’ Commons,” and “ Seven 
Dials,” are as fresh and true, as lively and graphic as ever. The 
sketch of the Parlour Orator, one of the oracles ofa public-house— 
that of Mr. John Dounce, one of those animals who vegetate in an 
atmosphere of tobacco-smoke and live in a perpetual state of 
fuddled intellect—and the other of Mr. Augustus Minns, a 
formal old bachelor, who lives in a world bounded by his lodg- 
ings and the public office in which he is a clerk, and whose sym- 
pathies do not extend beyond himself in any direction—are capital. 
The “Drunkard'’s Death” is the best serious sketch; and the 
picture of vice and squalid wretchedness is the more hideous for 
its truth. The ‘‘ Criminal Courts,” however, with the trial of the 
urchin thief, who to the cunning and callousness of the hardened 
Togue joins the reckless audacity of the schoolboy, is no less 
striking, and not so hackneyed a subject. ; 

Here is a street scene, in Boz’s best manner. 

SEVEN DIALS. 

In addition to the numerous groups who are idling about the gin-shops and 
squabbling in the centre of the road, every post in the open space has its 
occupant, who leans against it for hours, with listless perseverance. It is odd 
enough, that one class of men in London appear to have no enjoyment beyond 
leaning against posts. We never saw a regular bricklayer’s labourer take any 
other recreatiow—fighting excepted. Pass through St. Giles’s in the evening 
of a week-day: there they are in their fustian dresses, spotted with brick-dust 
and white-wash, leaning against posts. Walk through Seven Dials on a 
Sunday morning: there they are again—drab or light corduroy trousers, 
Blucher boots, blue coats, and great yellow waistcoats—leaning against posts. 
ae idea of a man dressing himself in his best clothes to lean against a post 
all day! 

The peculiar character of these streets, and the close resemblance each one 
bears to its neighbour, by no means tend to decrease the bewilderment in 
which the inexperienced wayfarer through ‘‘ the Dials” finds himself involved. 
He traverses streets of dirty straggling houses, with now and then an unex- 

ected court, composed of buildings as ill-proportioned and deformed as the 

alf-naked children that wallow in the kennels. Here and there a little dark 
chandler’s shop, with a cracked bell hung up behind the door, to announce the 
entrance of a customer or betray the presence of some young gentleman in 
whom a passion for shop-tills has developed itself at an early age ; others lean, as 
if for support, against some handsome lofty building,'which usurps the place of a 
low re ja § ng ; long rows of broken and patched windows expose plants 
that may have flourished when ‘the Dials” were built, in vessels as dirty as 
** the Dials” themselves; and shops for the purchase of rags, bones, old iron, 
and kitchen-stuff, vie in cleanliness with the bird-fanciers’ and rabbit-dealers’, 
which one might fancy so many arks, but for the irresistible conviction that no 
bird in its proper senses, who was permitted to leave one of them, would ever 
come back again. Brokers’ shops, which would seem to have been established 
by humane individuals as refuges for destitute bugs, interspersed with an- 
nouncements of day-schools, penny theatres, petition-writers, mangles, and 
music for balls or routs, complete the “still life” of the subject; and dirty 
men, filthy women, squalid children, fluttering shuttlecocks, noisy battledores, 
reeking pipes, bad fruit, more than doubtful oysters, attenuated cats, depressed 
dogs, and anatomical fowls, are its cheerful accompaniments. 

If the external appearance of the houses, or a glance at their inhabitants, 
present but few attractions, a closer acquaintance with either is little calculated 
to alter one’s first impression. Every room has its separate tenant ; and every 
tenant is, by the same mysterious dispensation which causes a country curate to 
‘ ony and multiply ” most marvellously, generally the head of a numerous 

amily. 

The man in the shop, perhaps, is in the baked “ jemmy ” line, or the fire-wood 
and hearth-stone line, or any other line which requires a floating capital of 
eighteenpence or thereabouts; and he and his family live in the shop and the 
small back parlour hehindit. Then there is an Irish labourer and his family 
in the back-kitchen ; and a jobbing-man—carpet-beater and so forth—with his 
family in the front one. In the front one-pair, there’s another man with 
another wife and family ; and in the back one-pair there’s ‘‘a young ooman as 
takes in tambour work, and dresses quite genteel »—who talks a good deal about 
“my friend,” and ‘can’t abear any thing low.” The second floor front, and 
the rest of the lodgers, are just a second edition of the people below ; except a 
shabby-genteel man in the back attic, who has his half-pint of coffee every 
morning from the coffee-shop next door but one, which boasts a little front den 
called a coffeeroom, with a fire-place, over which is an inscription, politely re- 

uesting that ‘‘to prevent mistakes,” customers will ‘ please to pay on de- 

livery.” The shabby-genteel man is an object of some mystery; but as he leads 
a life of seclusion, and never was known to buy at thing beyond an occasional 
pen, except half-pints of coffee, penny-loaves, and ha’porths of ink, his fellow- 
odgers very naturally suppose him to be an author ; and rumours are current 
in the Dials that he writes poems—for Mr. Warren. 

This “ interior, with figures,” is a view of the kitchen of Bel- 
lamy’s, the refectory of the Monastery of St. Stephen's, with two 
portraits, that no one who has ever seen the originals can fail to 
recognize. 

Now, when you have taken your seat in the kitchen, and duly noticed the 
large fire and roasting-jack at one end of the room, the little table for washing 

lasses and draining jugs at the other, the clock over the window opposite St. 

argaret’s Church, the deal-tables and wax- candles, the damask table-cloths 
and Con floor, the plate and china on the tables, and the gridiron on the fire, 
and a few other anomalies peculiar to the place, we will point out to your no- 
tice two or three of the people present, whose station or absurdities render them 
the most worthy of remark. 

It is half-past twelve o’clock ; and as the division is not expected for an hour 
or two, a few Members are lounging away the time here, in preference to stand- 
ing #8 the bar of the House, or sleeping in one of the side-galleries. That sin- 
gu rly awkward and ungainly-looking man, in the brownish-white hat, with 
the straggling black trousers, which reach about half-way down the leg of his 

ts, who is leaning against the meat-screen, apparently deluding himself into 
the belief that he is thinking about something, is a splendid sample of a Member 
of the House of Commons concentrating in his own person the wisdom of a 
constituency. Observe the wig, of a dark hue but indescribable colour ; for if it 
be naturally brown, it has acquired a black tint by long service; and if it be 

naturally black, the eame cause has imparted to it a tinge of rusty brown; and 
Temark how very materially the great, blinker-like spectacles assist the expres- 





sion of that most intelligent face. Seriously speaking, did you ever see & 
countenance so expressive of the most hopeless extreme of heavy dul or 
behold a form so strangely put together? He is no great speaker ; beh whee 
he does address the House, the effect is absolutely irresistible. 

The small gentleman with the sharp nose, who has just saluted him, is a 
Member of Parliament, an ex-Alderman, and a sort of amateur fireman. He 
and the celebrated fireman’s dog were observed to be remarkably active at the 
conflagration of the two Houses of Parliament; they both ran up and down, 
and in and out, getting under people’s feet and into everybody’s way, fully im- 
pressed with the belief that they were doing a great deal of good, and barking 
tremendously. The dog went quietly back to his kennel with the engine; but 
the other gentleman kept up such an incessant noise for some weeks after the 
occurrence, that he became a positive nuisance. As no more Parliamentary 
fires have occurred, however, and he has consequently had no more opportuni- 
ties of writing to the newspapers to relate how, by way of preserving pictures, 
he cut them out of their frames, and performed other great national services, he 
has gradually relapsed into his old state of calmness and obscurity. 

As a specimen of the Sketcher’s serious vein, we give the 
last scene of the “ Drunkard’s Death.” 

At last, one bitter night, he sunk down on a door-step in Piccadilly, faint 
and ill. The premature decay of vice and profligacy had worn him to the 
bone. His cheeks were hollow and livid; his eyes were sunken, and their 
sight was dim. His legs trembled beneath his weight, and a cold shiver ran 
through every limb. 

And now the long-forgotten scenes of a misspent life crowded thick and fast 
upon him. He thought of the time when he had had a home, a happy, cheer- 
ful home, and of those who peopled it and flocked about him then, until the 
forms of his elder children seemed to rise from the grave and stand about him ; 
so plain, so clear, and so distinct they were, that he could touch and feel them. 
Looks that he had long forgotten were fixed upon him once more; voices long 
since hushed in death sounded in his ears like the music of village-bells: but 
it was only for an instant. The rain beat heavily upon him; and cold and 
hunger were gnawing at his heart again. . i - 

He raised his head, and looked up the long, dismal street. He recollected that 
outcasts like himself, condemned to wander day and night in those dreadful 
streets, had sometimes gone distracted with their own loneliness. He remem- 
bered to have heard many years before, that a homeless wretch had once been 
found in a solitary corner sharpening a rusty knife to plunge into his own 
heart; preferring death to that endless, weary, wandering to and fro. In an 
instant his resolve was taken ; his limbs received new life; he ran quickly from 
the spot, and paused not for breath until he reached the river-side. 

He crept softly down the steep stone stairs that lead from the commencement 
of Waterloo Bridge to the water’s level. He crouched into a corner, and 
held his breath as the patrol passed. Never did prisoner’s heart throb with the 
hope of liberty and life half so eagerly as did that of the wretched men at the 
prospect of death. The watch passed close to him, but he remained unob- 
served ; and, after waiting till the sound of footsteps had died away in the dis- 
tance, he cautiously descended, and stood beneath the gloomy arch that forms 
the landing-place from the river. 

The tide was in, and the water flowed at his feet. The rain had ceased, the 
wind was lulled, and all was, for the moment, still and quiet—so quiet that the 
slightest sound on the opposite bank, even the rippling of the water against the 
barges that were moored there, was distinctly audible to hisear. The stream 
stole languidly and sluggishly on. Strange and fantastic forms rose to the sur- 
face and beckoned him to approach; dark gleaming eyes peered from the water, 
and seemed to mock his hesitation ; while hollow murmurs from behind urged 
him onwards. He retreated a few paces, took a short run, a desperate leap, 
and plunged into the river. 

Not five seconds had passed when he rose to the water’s surface ; but what a 
change had taken place in that short time in all his thoughts and —_— ! Life, 
life in any form, poverty, misery, starvation, any thing but death! He fought 
and struggled with the water that closed over his head, and screamed in agonies 
of terror. The curse of his own son rang in his ears. The shore, but one 
foot of dry ground—he could almost touch the step. One hand’s-breadth 
nearer, and he was saved: but the tide bore him onward under the dark arches 
of the bridge, and he sank to the bottom. 

Again he rose, and struggled for life: for one instant, for one brief instant, 
the buildings on the river’s banks, the lights on the bridge through which the 
current had borne him, the black water, and the fast-flying clouds, were dis- 
tinctly visible: once more he sank, and once again he rose: bright flames of fire 
shot up from earth to heaven, and reeled before his eyes, while the water thun- 
dered in his ears and stunned him with its furious roar. 

Grorce CruiksHANK is the best illustrator that Boz could 
possibly have. His picture of the saloop-stall has that quality of 
distinctness which characterizes the descriptions: the silent and 
empty street, which the solitary peliceman makes to appear more 
deserted than if it were entirely unpeopled; the pieman swallow- 
ing his saloop, which is evidently scalding his throat; the action 
of the sweep lugging out his penny, and the mechanical intent- 
ness of the old woman serving the smoking liquid, are delineated 
with the completeness and force of a cabinet-picture; even the 
fresh clearness of the morning atmosphere is expressed. The two 
scolds of Seven Dials, the jovial coalheavers in their blazin 
snuggery in Scotland Yard, the scene in Monmouth Street, an 
the Vauxhall orchestra, are capitally done too; but they have not 
the identity and individuality of the morning scene. 





THE COMIC ANNUAL. THE CABINET OF 
MODERN ART. 

Tue advent of Yule gives these two Annuals at least a seasonable 
air, being just in time for a Christmas Present or a New Year's 
Gift; whilst the distinct character which each aims at attaining, 
will save a world of hesitations, which the doubting must feel 
when called upon to choose from the pretty little books that have 
only one character in common, and that a common one. 

Of the two before us, the Comic displays the most vitality ; 


_although it is very far inferior to what it might be made in the © 


hands of genius, or to what Mr. Hoop himself might make it. 
Such a work, properly executed, should reflect back the fun, and 
folly, and knavery of the year. Its pages should present indivi- 
dual cases, where sufficiently conspicuous to deserve it; and hold 
up to ridicule in appropriate shapes the fraudulent projects of 
many, the delusions of the mass, and the general follies of the 
nation—for every thing is folly in the eye of the satirist which is 
too earnestly feared or hoped for. For such an Annual, nothing 
would be too short, and its author would skilfully avoid making 
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_ any thing too long. Varied, of course, according to the national 
charaeter and the circumstances of the times, the Comic would 
then unite in spirit the Fabule Atellange of ancient and the 
Pasquin of modern Rome, if it did not occasionally emulate the 
satiric wit of the old Athenian comedy. 
% Such a work would be far better than a few happy puns 
mingled with many forced and many bad ones, or stray jokes, 
descriptions of practical jests, and tales that remind one of the 
¢lassical Broad Grins,—for the most part deprived of what pun- 
gency they had in themselves by over dilution. Nor, to say the 
truth, has Mr, Hoop been altogether unmindful of the game within 
his view; though his pursuit of it seems rather to have resulted 
from accident than design ; whilst what he has hit has been of a 
very light kind, or, from want of weight in his metal, he has 
merely touched his object, without bringing it down. Thus, on a 
former occasion, his ridicule of a foolish Member, oratorically 
crazed, was very good; but the rich covey of the Senate itself, 
which he half seemed to aim at, altogether escaped. Again, in 
the present volume, ‘ Agricultural Distress”—a dialogue of bump- 
kins endeavouring to discover the meaning of the phrase—though 
lively and pleasant enough, is too trivial for the subject, teeming, 
as it does, with the selfish cupidity of landlords, the prejudices, 
fears, obstinacy, and helpless imbecility of many cultivators, and 
so forth. There are one or two other temporary hits to which the 
objection of triteness might be urged. The “ Drinking Song,” 
of which we take a part, is, however, an exception. It exhibits, 
indeed, no curious felicity, for some of the images are not peculiarly 
applicable to the subject, and some of the lines might be spared ; 
but the verse is tripping and airy, the puns are in place, and not 
amiss, and the banter is obvious and good- tempered. 
DRINKING SONG. 
By a Member of a Temperance Society, as sung by Mr. Spring, at 
Waterman’s Hall, 
Come, ae round the pail, boys, and give it no quarter ; 
Drink deep and drink oft, and replenish your jugs ; 
Fill up, and [’ll give you a toast to your water— 
The Turncock for ever! that opens the plugs. 
Then hey for a bucket, a bucket, a bucket, 
Then hey for a bucket filled up to the brim! 
Or, best of all notions, let’s have it by oceans, 
With plenty of room for a sink or a swim ! 
Let topers of grape-juice exultingly vapour ; 
But let us just whisper a word to the elves—- 
We water roads, horses, silks, ribands, bank- paper, 
Plants, poets, and muses, and why not ourselves? 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 
The vintage, they ery, think of Spain’s and of France’s, 
The jigs, the boleros, fandangos, and jumps : 
But water’s the spring of all civilized dances— 
We go to a ball not in bottles, but pumps ! 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 
Let others of Dorchester quaff at their pleasure, 
Or honour old Meux with their thirsty regard— 
We'll drink Adam’s ale, and we get it pool measure, 
Or quaff heavy wet from the butt in the yard! 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 
Some flatter gin, brandy, and rum, on their merits, 
Grog, punch, and what not, that enliven a feast : 
’Tis true that they stir up the animal spirits, 
But may not the animal turn out a beast ? 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 
The Man of the Ark, who continued our species, 
He saved us by water; butas for the wine, 
We all know the figure, more sad than facetious, 
He made after tasting the juice of the vine. 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 
Tn wine let a lover remember his jewel, 
And pledge her in bumpers filled brimming and oft ; 
But we can distinguish the kind from the cruel, 
And toast them in water, the hard or the soft. 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 

The Cabinet of Modern Art and Literary Souvenir is this year 
more distinguished from its brethren by its title than its contents. 
The views and criticisms on art and the lives of artists, are almost 
discarded, for prose tales and Annual-verses, which differ nothing 
from the general character of the tribe. The reason for this 
alteration is the “advice of friends;”’ who think that a taste for 
the fine arts is not sufficiently diffused in England to warrant 
their introduction in a work intended to be popular, and ad- 
duce as a proof the failure of all periodicals that have made 
art their only or principal topic. It is probable that one real 
cause of the change is the difficulty felt in handling such 
matters with freedom, when the men who contribute its chief 
attraction to the work are the object of the criticism, or of the 
narrative; together with the rarity of disquisitional powers at 
once sound and popular. Be this as it may, the alteration has 
not improved the work. The matter of criticism and the reality 
of biography are ill exchanged for feeble fancies in prose, and 
verse of sound signifying nothing. The real value of the Cadi- 
net, therefore, lies in the exquisite plates, which we noticed in de- 
tail at the beginning of the season. 





FINE ARTS. 

HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF PROVINCIAL GALLERIES, 
Tue sketch of the contents of a Provincial Gallery of Fine Art, that 
we promised to attempt, has been postponed till now, by the appearance 
of the Report of Mr. Ewart's Committee, which for the last few 
weeks has claimed our attention. The formation of local museums 
of works of art, indeed, is an important point of consideration in this 
Report; and we have been gratified to fiud that the opinions of the 


with the view we took of it before we became acquainted with the 
evidence they have given. 
The object of these museums, be it observed, is not merely the aecu- 
mulation of antiques as relics of art; but the collection of a well. 
chosen variety of the most perfect specimens; not only to convey to 
the artist a correct idea of ancient art, but to familiarize the public at 
large, and the mechanics in particular, with the beauties of form, design, 
and colour, in the fine works of antiquity. It is of importance to bear 
this in mind; because, as museums of art (we hope) will be numerous, 
there would not be originals enough to furnish them forth, unless 
indeed the manufacturers of ‘‘ old paintings ” and ‘‘ antiques” were set 
to work again—as would very likely be the case. The difficult, if not 
hopeless, attempt to make collections of really fine original pictures and 
statues, would cause a profuse outlay of money, and end in disappoint- 
ment. If a few good pictures were got together, the examples would 
be so inadequate to convey an idea of the power of art and the genius 
of the great masters, and of so little service in filling the mind of the 
uninitiated with that sense‘of the beautiful which is the chief source 
of the pleasure and benefit derivable from the contemplation of works 
of art, that the object proposed would not be attained. Copies of pic- 
tures and casts of statues must of necessity form a considerable propor. 
tion of the contents of these galleries: of course the copies should 
be excellent, preserving as much of the spirit of the original.as can be 
looked for in a copy, besides being accurate and masterly in execution. 
We are far from undervaluing the worth of originality in works of art ; 
but a good copy of a grand or beautiful painting, and especially a cast 
from a fine statue, are preferable to an inferior performance of indu- 
bitable originality—for the purpose we have in view particularly. 
Many an apocryphal picture or duplicate of inferior merit, would, if 
known to be an authentic copy and put forth as such, acquire a value 
which its questionable originality does not gain for it. In the one case, 
we are most attracted to the evidences of spuriousness in order to sa- 
tisfy our doubts; in the other, we overlook the imperfections of the 
copyist, and see only the ensemble, supplying the defects from our imagi- 
nation, and endowing the reflection with charms even beyond those of the 
original. If we value an engraving that presents a miniature and colour- 
less translation of a fine picture, how much more should we prize the 
painted copy? Inthe case of sculpture, the contour and relief of the figures 
attract many an eye that does not regard the minute details of the ana~ 
tomy, except as they tend to produce the coup d'ail. Imperfect, there~ 
fore, as the best casts must be toa certain extent, and as the mass of 
them are in the superficial modelling, and even in the contour, so much 
of the beauty and grace of the original yet remains as to impress the 
observer strongly with a sense of these qualities. As regards pictures 
where the general effect depends upon the purity and power of colour, 
the truth of the expression, and the skill of the handling, as well as 
the design, artists of approved skil! should be selected, whose style and 
feeling assimilate best with the respective masters whose works they 
had to copy; and it would be advisable that their labours should be 
superintended by a competent person appointed for the purpose. 
There are many great works only visible to the traveller, and then 
under unfavourable circumstances of haste, bad light, dirt, and decay, of 
which copies would be most desirable for the use of artists, as well as 
the gratification of the public. Among these are the frescoes, which 
being painted on walls and ceilings, are every year suffering by decay. 
They cannot be rescued, like the sculptures of the Parthenon, from the 
defacing touch of time: they must perish. ‘ The Last Supper,” by 
Lronarvo DA Vrncr, is nearly obliterated; and the best remains of this 
grand work are the painter's first studies, the heads forming part of the 
Lawrence Collection of Drawings, which we yet hope to congratulate 
the country on possessing. Faithful copies of such works would be 
valuable possessions. : 
Among the works of this class, which might be copied either wholly 
or in part, on the same or on a smaller scale, as the case might be, are 
the frescoes of CrmaBvuE and Giorro, in the church of Santa Maria 
Novello, at Assisi; those of Masaccio, in the Campo Santo at 
Florence; of Lucca S1GNoRELLI, representing the Plagues, in the 
Cathedral of Orvieto; of RAFFAELLE, in the Loggie and Stanzie of the 
Vatican, consisting of his Scripture designs known by the set of prints 
called RAFFAELLE’S Bible, and his grand compositions, ‘*‘ The Schoo. 
of Athens,” ‘* Parnassus,” “ The Dispute of the Sacrament,” “ Heli- 
odorous,” and “Attila ;” the “Creation ” and the ** Prophets and Sybils ” 
of Micuart ANGELO, in the Sistine Chapel ; the frescoes of CorEc- 
GIo, in the Duomo at Parma; the ‘‘ Last Supper” and the “ Battle of 
the Standard,” of Leonarpo DA Vinci. In these sublime relics of 
the Titanic age of painting, the soul of genius seems to have soared 
and expanded with its lofty subject and the grandeur and sacredness of 
the places which they adorn. They comprise the greatest triumphs 
that the art has achieved—the Cartoons of RAFFAELLE excepted—from 
the earliest epoch of modern art, rendered famous by the genius of 
CimazvE, Giorro, and Masaccio—the Cuavucer, Gower, and Surry 
of painting—to the time of its perfection, as regards the art of design, 
in the time of RarraELLe, Micnagrt ANGELO, and LEONARDO DA 
Vinct. The Cartoons of RarraELLE; that fragment known as the 
“ Cartoon of Pisa,” by MicHarL ANGELO; the ‘ Last Judgment” of 
the same painter; the ‘“ Raising of Lazarus” of SEBASTIAN DEL 
Piomso—the glory of our National Gallery ; and such grand pictures 
as the ‘* The Descent from the Cross,” by DaNnIEL DA VOLTERRA 5 
«The Marriage of Cana,” by PaoLo VERongEsE, in the Louvre; the 
“ Crucifixion,” by TinroretTto; ‘ The Communion of St. Jerome,” 
by Domivecurno ; * Apolloand the Hours,” by Guipo ; * The Descent 
from the Cross,” and “ The Fall of the Angels,” by Ruzens,—in 
short, all chefs-d’euvre by great masters, in which the grandeur of the 
design would so impress the beholder, that any defect in the expression 
would be passed over, or attributed to the imperfect skill. of the 
copyist, are suitable for a public picture-gallery. If we covid boast of 
MicHarL ANGELOs, RarraELles, and Da Vincis, in our day, they 
would be employed in ornamenting—not churches, palaces, and public 
halls—but private dwelling-houses: the scale of the painter’s opera- 
tions has diminished with his powers; and it must be confessed that 
when the artists of the present day (with two or three:noble excep- 
tions) essay painting on a grand scale, their works show like pigmles 
in comparison with the giants of old. 





witnesses who adverted to this branch of the subject are in accordance 
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colouring and powerful effect, might also be copied. Who has not been 
struck with he brilliancy of the comparatively slight sketches of 
such pictures that one sees stuck up round the studios of artists. 
In the department of Sculpture, the facilities for furnishing a mu- 
seum with specimems are very great. For two or three hundred 
pounds, an extensive gallery of casts might be formed, including 
the following. | The Laocoon, the Apollo Belvidere, the Apollo 
Lizard- Killer of Praxireres, the Fighting and Dying Gladiator, the 
two Discoboli of Myron and Naucipes, the Dancing and Reposing 
Fauns, Diana, Cupid bending his Bow, the Bacchus, Achilles ( Borc- 
HESE), Adonis, the Listening Slave, or Grinder, Antinous, Phocion, 
Cincinnatus, Aristides, and Germanicus; the Venus de Medicis, the 
Venus of Mixo, the Venus of the Capitol, the Townley and Calypi- 
gian Venuses, the groups of Cupid and Psyche, Castor and Pollux, the 
Boxers, the Wrestlers, &e. Casts of all these, and of some of the 
Town ry Marbles, are readily procurablein London: it may be neces- 
sary to send to Paris for some others; and it is an important point to 
ascertain where is the best mould. In many instances the moulds are 
much worn, or are made from common casts: the outline of the casts 
from such will have lost its crispness, and the modelling of the surface 
much of its delicate marking. It is very rare, we believe, that the first 
mould is extant; others having been-made from casts taken from it. 
Of the Hercules (Farnese), the cast in the possession of the Royal 
Academy is unique, it is said; and casts of the entire group of 
the Niobe Family are not as yet obtainable, we believe. There are 
also many other beautiful works of the antique, of which we are in 
doubt if any casts are to be procured in the ordinary way. Among 
them are the groups of Hercules and Anteus,* in the Pitti Palace, 
Zetus and Amphion (called Il Toro), at Naples, the Bac- 
chus and Faun of Praxireres; Orestes and Electra, Menelaus 
and Patroclus, Hemon and Antigone, Patus and Arria,* Ajax sup- 
porting the dead Patroclus,* Atreus bearing the dead body of the son 
of Thyestes, the Meleager, the Torso (Belvidere), the Hermaphro- 
dite, &c. The moulds now making by Sarttfrom the Elgin Marbles 
will furnish England and the Continent with casts of those noble 
fragments; and they may be made the means of procuring for us casts 
of antique sculptures from which moulds have not as yet been made. 
There should be a general interchange of the treasures of ancient art 
among the different nations of the Continent and ourselves. 

There are several modern works, too, which deserve a place in 
every museum of sculpture,—ex. gr. the Crouching Venus, Mercury, 
and the Gronp of the Rape of the Sabines, by Joun of Bologna, the 
Modern PraxiTELEs—the statue of Lorenzo di Medici, and the Group 
of Charity, by Michart ANGELO: his Moses we cannot admire. 
Some of the best works of Canova—though his style looks artificial 
and meretricious beside the simplicity and unaffected grace of the an- 
tique—and such productions of contemporary sculptors as the “ Eve” 
of our countryman Batzy, should also be included. 

Besides these groups and statues, there are several bassi relievi which 
are desirable. Among them, those of the Life of Christ, by Joun of 
Bologna; those by GuHIBERTI, on the gates of the Baptistery at Flo- 
rence, which MicHartLt ANGELO said were worthy to be the gates of 
Paradise; those by Nicuoias and JoHn Pisano, at Orvieto; and the 
Bronzes, by DonaTELLo, on the pulpit of San Lorenzo at Florence. 
It is scarcely necessary to enumerate the antique busts,—such as the 
Phidian Jupiter, Ajax, the Dying Achilles, the Young Jupiter, 
Bacchus, Paris, Minerva, and the portrait busts of Septimus Severus 
and Marcus Aurelius. These are essential to a collection of sculpture, 
and are readily to be got; but there may be many others, not less de- 
sirable, which would require to be sought from the possessors of the 
collections which they adorn, 

Casts from the living figure of limbs remarkable for muscular de- 
velopment or symmetry of form, would be valuable additions to a col- 
lection of sculpture’: they serve as a standard of nature, and to show 
that truth as well as beauty is the charm of the antique. 

In addition to galleries for paintings and sculpture, there should be one 
for architectural casts of capitals, architraves, and ornaments. There 
is an elegance, a grandeur, in the proportions as well as the details of 
Greek architecture, that few modern imitations of it fully possess. 
A selection of models of the antique vases most remarkable for ele-. 
gance of form, richness of ornament, and beauty of design in the bassi 
relievi that adorn them, would be most essential. Among the examples 
that immediately occur to us in this country, are the Townley, the 
Warwick, Portland, Medici, and Borghese Vases. Fac-similes might 
also be made in the Lowesby terra cotta of some of the most beauti- 
ful of the fictile vases in the British Museum, at a very small cost. 
The multiplication of the graceful forms of the antique vessels would 
greatly improve our pottery both in form and ornament: indeed, much 
good has already been done since WEDGwoop first began the reform 
of our crockery-ware. 

The casts might be preserved from soil and dust by being washed 
over with purified linseed-oil, with a little drying-oil mixed with it; or 
by painting them carefully with a thin pigment of flake-white, ground 
with oil.4 Some sculptors employ a stone colour ; but the pure white 
iis, we think, preferable; and as it admits of being washed with soap 
sand water, it may be kept equally clean. Of course the dust should 
ibe constantly brushed off, and the casts be kept covered up when the 
wallery is closed. By these precautions, they may be preserved for 
syears without deterioration. ; 

As regards the plan of the building, some valuable hints are offered 
by the Baron Von KLENzE, architect to the King of Prussia, in his 
evidence before the Committee. He is the architect of the celebrated 
Munich Gallery, one of the completest and most magnificent picture- 
galleries in the world—as our National Gallery is the most paltry. 

We need not now quote his description of it, as the edifice is on too 
large a scale for those we have in view: when we come to speak of 
® These are common in smaller size. 

+ The following recipe is accounted a good one in Paris. Take of lime 
seventeen parts, slack it with a very little water, and then sift it in order to 

separate the! unslacked particles: mix this well with enough curd of milk to 
make a soft paste; add of powdered plaster of Paris seven parts, and of dr 
white lead, in powder, six parts; and grind the whole together on a slab wit 
a little water, so as to produce a sort of paste; thin it with more water, and 


that disgraceful job the mock National Gallery—which has not yet 
been sufficiently brought home to the responsible parties—wi 
be the proper time. Meanwhile, it may be as well to state 
here, that the height of the rooms in the Munich Gallery is 52 
feet to the top of the vaulted ceiling; the walls, to the spring- 
ing of the roof, being 314 feet high, and the width 42 feet. The 
sculptures are in a separate gallery, and are lighted from one 
side only; and instead of a gray wall, they are relieved by a backe 
ground of a deep rich colour, which sets off the pure white of the 
statuary to great advantage; and the coup d'eil is further enriched by 
gilded decorations on the ceilings, and ornamental floors. These are 
wonderful improvements: colour might be introduced into our Museum 
with advantage. By the way, there seems no absolute necessity for 
separating pictures and statues: on the contrary, they serve to set off 
each other: the paintings form a gorgeous background to the sculpture; 
and the chaste whiteness and relief of the sculpture aid, by contrast, 
the effect of the paintings. It is well to have a good technical reasom 
for the union of the sister arts: one always feels the effect agreeable; 
while the chilling influence of a Quaker-like gallery, devoted wholly to 
sculpture, tends to make the people of a cold climate indifferent to the 
beauties of statuary, when they are only averse to its coldness. 

A catalogue raisonné, giving a full and clear description of eack 
work of art, a brief account of its author, and an indication of its lead- 
ing merits and defects, is essential to the utility of a public gallery. 
For want of knowing how to understand works of art, very many per= 
sons are prevented from enjoying their beauties. 

Without pretending to have formed a detailed calculation of expense, 
we may venture to guess that aplain, brick and stuceo gallery of two or 
three well-proportioned saloons, lighted from the roof, and filled with 
good copies of the chefs-d’euvre of painting and sculpture—such as 
would do credit to a provincial city and afford a perpetual source of 
delight and instruction to the learned and the unlearned—might be fur 
nished for 50001. Mr. Loupon, in his Architectural Magazine, would 
perhaps invite some young architect to draw out a plan and design for 
a simple structure, with an estimate. A gallery of casts only—an ine 
dispensable addition toa School of Design—might be formed for as 
many hundreds. 





Our inquiry respecting ALLSTON, an Associate of the Academy 
who has not been heard of in this country for several years past, 
has been thus characteristically answered by Mr. Haypon, who knew 
him intimately. 

‘* ALLSTON was a painter of great genius. His grand work was @ 
picture of ‘ Elisha’s Bones reviving the Dead Man:’ he also painted a 
poetical picture of ‘ Jacob’s Dream ;’ which was bought by Lord 
EcremMont. He drew with great knowledge and anatomical skill. 
He was shamefully treated by the British Institution and the Royak 
Academy. He went to America; and the Academy then elected him 
an Associate, and sent his diploma after him—-he ought to have re= 
turned it. He was modest, unassuming, and unfortunate. He fell & 
victim to the accursed system that killed Hussry, ruined Barry, ine 
sulted RryNnoips, degraded WILkre, and brought me four times tos 
prison. He wus the friend of CoLERIDGE, WorpswortH, Sir GEORGE 
Beaumont, WILKIE,” &e. 





— SF 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTAS. 

On the 20th inst., in Hamilton Place, the Hon. Mrs. Grorce Hope, of a daughter, 

On the 14th inst., at Llanstinan, Pembroke, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Owen, M.P., of 
a daughter. 

On the 19th inst., the Lady of Lovis Goopmay, Esq., of Cambridge Terrace, of a som 
and heir, 

On the 20th inst., at Eltham, the Lady of Capt. C. Rocurort Scorrt, of a son, 

On the 7th inst.,at Rome, the Lady of Capt. Cornwatuis Ricxertrs, R.N., of a sone 
On the Lith inst., at Edinburgh, the Lady of Cuartes Browntow, Esq. ofa son, 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 15th inst. at Easton, the seat of Sir M. Cholmeley, Bart., T. G. Cornnerr? 
Esy., of Elsham Hall, M.P. for the Northern Division of Lincolushire, to Lady Mary 
Noer, Beauc.erK, sister of his Grace the Duke of St. Alban’s, 

On the 16th inst., at Axbridge, Somerset, the Rev. Francis Jeune, D.C.L., Head 
Master of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, and Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxe 
ford, to MarG@aret, only child of Henry Symons, Esq., of Axbridge, f 

On the 15th ult., at Beresztelke, in Hungary, Joun Pacer, Esq., M.D., of Thorpes 
Satchville, Leicestershire, to the Baroness PoLyYXENE WESSELENYI, eldest daughter of 
the late Baron Joseph Wesselenyi, of Hadad, 

Onthe 20th inst., at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Writram, the eldest son of Mat- 
thew Needham, of Linton Firs, Nottingham, Esq., to Camiu.a, second daughter of 
Samuel Bosanquet, Esq., of Upper Harley Street, and of Dingeston Court, Monmouthe 

DEATHS. 

On the 17th inst., at West Cowes, Isle of Wight, in her 29th year, the Lady Jemima 
IsaBELLA WykeHAM Martin, Wile of Charles Wykeham Martin, Esq., and only 
daughter of the Earl Cornwallis. 

On the 7th inst,, at Balfour, Fife, in his 7lst year, Ginpert Beruune, Esq,, of 
Balfour. 

On the 9th ult., at Woodstock, New Brunswick, of typhus fever, Ensign James Wine 
Liam Hoste, of the 43d Light Infantry, in his 20th year, second son of Lieut.-Col, Sir 
George Hoste, ofthe Roval Engineers. 

On the 17th inst., the Rev. Dr. Rippon, in his 86th year. . 

On the 18th inst., at her house in Upper Brook Street, Mrs. O’GRapy, sister of the 
late Viscountess Harberton. 

At Beech Valley, in her 89th year, Jane, Relict of the Rev. A. Staples, Rector of 
Mullamore, Tyrone. 

On his passage from Madras to the Cape, Surgeon R. Powgr, E,1.C.’s service, of 
Waterford. . 

At Stoke, Jamzs Murray, Esq., Master R.N., in his 35th year. 

At Portsmouth, James Rickman, Esq., for half a century Surgeon of the Royal 
Marines. 

On the 18th inst., at West Drayton, Middlesex, Mr. Josepn Trerce tn, in his 92d year{ 

At Thurnham, Mrs, Farris, in her 95th year, formerly of Maidstone, 








THE ARMY. 

War-orricgr, Dec. 23.—Royal Regt. Horse Guards—P. Percival, Gent. to be Cornef, 
by purchase, vice Maynard, promoted. ist Regt. Drag. Guards—Lieut. H, W. De 
Irby to be Capt. by purchase, vice Handley, who retires; Cornet 8. P.Groves to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Irby; W.C. Grant, Gent, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Groves. 4th Light Drags.-—Staff Assist-Surg. W. Grant to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Wilkins es hr in the 41st Foot, 9th Light Drags. Lieut. W. S. A. Ellis, fromthe 
16th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Ihetson, who retires. 16th Light Drags.—Cormet 
T. Pattle to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Ellis, appointed to the 9th Light oat 
T. M. Luz Weguelin, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Pattle. 15th Foot—E 
H. B. F. Dickinson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Nash, who retires; H. H. Head, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Dickinson, 17th Foot-—Surg. A. Hamilton, M.D. 
from the 41st Foot, to be Surg, vice Radford dec. 22d Foot—T. Gainsford, Gent. to 





apply it with a-brush—giving three coats to the cast, 


be Ensign, by purchase vice Chute, promoted. 3lst Foot —Lieut. H. B. Higgins, from 
the half-pay of the Canadian Fencibles, to be Lieut. vice K, Boys, who exchanges « 






’ 
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4lst Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. M, Wilkins, from the 4th Light Drags. to be Surg. vice 

amilton, appointed to the 17th Foot. 58th Fuot—C. WV. ‘Thompson, Gent. to be 

nsign by purchase, vice Hume, promoted. 66th Foot—F, J. Trick, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Judgson, who retires. 72d Foot—Ensign J. T. Hope to be 
Lieut. by purehase, vice Harris, who retires; W. Adam, Gent, to be Ensign, by pur- 
ehase, vice Hope. 73d Foot-—Lieut, F. G. H. Pinckney to be Capt. by purchase, 
viee Pearson, who retires; Ensign W. B. Faunce to be “Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Pinckney ; Gent. Cadet M. G. B. Browne, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensigu, by purchase, vice Faunce. 93d Foot—Major R. W. Gordon, from the half 
Pay nattached, to be Major, vice T. Falls, who exchanges. 

oyal African Colonial Corps—Lieut. R. Copley to be Capt, without purchase, 

vice Macdonnell, dec. ; Ensign H. F. Kirk to be Lieut. vice Copley; R. P. Ireland, 
Gent. to be Ensign, vice Kirk. ° 

Staff—Major T. Falls, on half-pay Unattached, to be Deputy Adjt.-Gen. to the 
Forces serving in the Leeward and Windward Islands (with the rank of Lieut.-Col. 
in the Army), vice Bridgman who resigns. 

Hospital Staff—A. Ferguson, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Grant, 
appointed to the 4th Light Drags. 

revet—The undermentioned Cadets, of the Hon. the East India Company’s Ser- 

vice, to have the temporary rank of Ensign during the period of their being placed 
under the command of Colonel Pasley, of the Royal Engineers at Chatham, for field 
instructions in the arts of Sapping and Mining—Gent. Cadet R. B. Smith; Gent. 

adet W, F. Marriott. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Dec. 20. 


PARTNEREHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Epworth and Thompson, York, pawnbrokers—Wright and Fiske, Watton, grocers— 
Woods and Jackson, Ashton in-Mackerfield, Lancashire, cotton-spinners —Nesbitt and 
Scott, Sunderland, common-brewers—Stordy and Clarke, Carlisle, curriers—Braith- 
waite and Denison, Liverpool, ironmongers—Morris and Brother, Manchester, share- 
brokers—Mellish and Sons, Kennington Green, pattern-designers—Arblaster and Co. 
Trevethin, Monmonthshire, brewers--Carr and ‘Turner, Crawford Street, linendrapers— 
Shotwell and Smith, Liverpool, architects—Lancashire and Stroud, Bristol, fruit-mer- 
chants—Jonas and La Mert, Minories, chemists—Rooks and Smith, Holland Street, 
coal-merchants—Sewell and Carruthers, Romford, surgeons—J. and T. W, Plaisted, 
Woolwich, licensed-victuallers—Batho and Son, Houndsditch, paviors—Kershaw and 
Ashburner, Ormskirk, school-masters—G,. G. and N. Clode, wine-merchants; as far as 
regards G. Clode—Shepherd and Williamson, Pendleton, brewers—Hart and Duncan, 
Denny, paper-makers. 

INSOLVENTS. 

Awnrews, Epwarp, Walworth, schoolmaster, Dec. 19. 

Lewis, Evizaberu, Abergavenny, victualler, Dec. 20. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Craven, Witu1aM, Horsforth, Yorkshire, paper-manufacturer. 
BANKRUPTS, 

ALEXANvER, Israzt, Chiswell Street, horse-dealer, to surrender Dec. 27, Jan, 3I: 
solicitor, Mr. Young, Mark Lane; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Batu, Tuomas, West Street, Soho, licensed-victualler, Jan. 4,31: solicitor, Mr. Fry, 
Cheapsice ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 

Barturop, Epwin, Wakefield, woolstapler, Jan.2, 31: solicitors, Messrs. Adlington 
and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Sewell, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire; and Mr. Taylor, 
Wakefield. 

Catrarat, Wituram, Liverpool, merchant, Jan. 7, 21: solicitors, Messrs. Taylor 
and Co, Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Lowndes and Robioson, Liverpool. 

Cuarp, Henry, Liverpool, merchant, Jan. 7,31: solicitors, Messrs. Taylor and Co. 
Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Lowndes and Robinson, Liverpool. 

Cuarke, THomas WiiiiAm, Horncastle, innkeeper, Jan. 2,31: solicitors, Messrs, 
Walmsley and Co, Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Clitherow and Son, Horncastle. 

Crone, Ricuanrp Georee, Birmingham, wine-merchant, Jan. 10,31: solicitors, Mr. 
Michael, Ree Lion Square; and Mr. Griffiths, Birmingham. 

Durtson, Samvet, Bury, innkeeper, Jan. 18,31; solicitors, Mr. Chester, Staples Inn; 
and Mr, Armstrong, Preston. 

Ferrers, Georce Tomas, Hammersmith, bedding-manufacturer, Dec. 30, Jan. 31: 
solicitor, Mr. M‘Duff, Castle Street, Holborn ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Hart, Wit.raM, Cheltenham, milliner, Dec. 29, Jan. 31: solicitors, Mr, Bousfield, 
Guildhall Buildings ; and Messrs. Winterbotham, Cheltenham. 

Levick, James, Sheffield, ivory-merchant, Dec. 28, Jan. 31: solicitors, Mr. Tatter- 
shall, Great James Street; and Messrs, Wilson and Younge ; or Messrs. Palfreyman 
and Bingley, Sheflield. 

Moutp, Josrrn, Newgate Street, cheesemonger, Dec. 30, Jan. 31: solicitor, Mr. 
Hutchison, Crown Court, Threadneedle Street ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Besing- 
hall Street, 

Peruins, Henry Pierce, Enfield, ironmonger, Dec, 27, Jan. 31: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clarke and Tanqueray, Bishopsgate Churchyard ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell. 

Pouiarp, WitiiaM, East Stonehouse, Devonshire, printer, Dec, 29, Jan, 31: solici- 
tors, Mr. Surr, Lombard Street ; and Mr. Elworthy, Devonport. 

Paince, Ricuarp,and E1rcuman, Ferpinanp, Pendleton, stuff-printers, Jan. 9, 31 : 
= Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; and Messrs, Hulme and Andrew, Man- 
chester, 

Ricwarpsow, Joun, Watlington, Norfolk, carpenter, Dec. 26, Jan. 31; solicitors, 
Messrs, Milne and Co. Temple ; and Mr. Smetham, King's Lynn. 

Smita, James Cuarves, Camberwell, upholsterers, Dec. 31, Jan. 31: solicitor, Mr. 
Oliver, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Strocxvae, Tuomas, Liverpool, soap-manufacturer, Dec. 30, Jan, 31: solicitors, 

essrs. Norris and Allen, Bartlett’s Buildings 3 and Mr. Toulmin, Liverpool. 

Turner, Joun, Heywood, Lancashire, cotton-mauufacturer, Jan. 9, 31: solicitors, 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple ; and Messrs. Heron, Manchester. 

Woo.tert, Josep, Gould Square, merchant, Dec. 31, Jan. 31: solicitors, Messrs. 
Drew Bermondsey Street ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 10, Miles, Aldham, butcher—Jan. 19, Deeley, Rawreth, Essex, miller—Jan. 12, 
King, Fish Street Hill, stationer—Jan. 12, Strutt, Camberwell, ironmonger—Jan. 10, 
Hunter, St. Paul's Churchyard, bookseller—Jan. 10, Astley, Wood Street, woollen- 
warchouseman—Jan. 14, Rogers, Pitfield Street, Hoxton, linendraper—Jan. 11, Foley, 
Windsor, surgeon—Jan. 11, Jone’, Whitechapel Road, shoemaker—Jan. 10, Christmas, 
New Church Street, Lisson Grove, flour-dealer—Jan. 11, Pickford, Whitechapel, recti- 
fier—Jan. 10, Weedon, Southall, victualler—Jan, 10, Herbert, Hanway Street, haber- 
dasher—Jan, 11, Nokes, Hinckley, Leicestershire, hosier-—-Jan. 11, Chawner, Hinckley, 
Leicestershire, tea-dealer—Jan. 13, Reynolds, Bristol, soap-maker—Jan. 13, Page, Bir- 
mingham, tailor— Jan. 16, Stephens, Chaxhill, Gieaneniealiiee, maltster —Jan. 17, Ber- 
rie, Tamworth, grocer—Jan. 18, Lythgoe, Liverpool, cooper — Jan. 12, Potts, Swan 
Bank, Cheshire, tailor—Jan, 10, Atkinson, Fulbeck, Lincolnshire, money-scrivener -- 
Jan. 14, Blenkin, Kingston upon- Hull, merchant—Jan. 14, Wilson, Manchester, joiner 
—dJan. 19, Cooper, Bristol, jeweller—Jan, 17, Cearns, Liverpool, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Jan. 10. 

Ablitt, Silver Street, Wood Street, haberdasher—Scott, Great Yarmouth, grocer— 
Laporte, Haymarket, bookseller—Whytall, Upper Street, Islington, cabinet-maker— 
Mitchell, Pudsey, Yorkshire, linendraper. 

. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Briacx and Co, Glasgow, commission-agents, Dec. 29, Jan. 12. 





Friday, Dec. 23. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

W. and G. Goad, Mark Lane—Brain and Hughes, Claremout Mews, Pentonville, 
livery-stable keepers— Bristow and Parkes, Warren Street, Fitzroy Square, schoolmis- 
tresses—Reeve and Co. Philpot Lane, tea-dealers—Manley and Son, Chowbent, Lan- 
cashire, nail-manufacturers—Byers and Kenyon, Blackburn. cotton-manufacturers— 
Wagstaffe and Skerrett, Long Lane, Bermondsey, surgeons—I. and W. Ridout, Port- 
sea, boot-makers--Fogo and Whittaker, Manchester, coach-makers—Johnson and Co. 
Manchester, small fact Procktor and Co. Rochdale, cotton-spinners. 

. INSOLVENT. 
Wims1.r, Joun and Gzoreer, Maidstone, wharfingers, Dec, 22. 
4 . BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Preston, L hire, draper. P 


BANKRUPTS. 
Barxsn, Roserr, Manchester, druggist, Jan. 10,11. Feb. 3; solicitors. Messrs, Ad- 
dington and Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs Claye and Thompson, Manchester, 








Wratt, G 








Cuarntzy, WitttaM, Liverpool, merchant, Jan. 9, Feb. 3; solicitors, Messrs."John 
son and Co, Temple; and Messrs. Seddon and Mawson, Manchester. 

Dickerson, James Innes, Fish Street Hill, shipowner, Jan, 3, Feb. 3: solicitor, 
Mr, Chambers, Austin Friars: official assig Mr. Chamt Basinghall Street. 

Dickinson SAMvEL, and Dickinson, BENJAMIN, Manchester, cotton-wa_  -deale s. 
Jan. 7, Feb. 3: solicitors, Messrs. Lake and Waldron, Poland Street ; and Mr. Foster, 
Manchester, 

Garner, Samven, Kingswood, Wiltshire, dyer, Dec,31, Feb. 3: solicitors, Mr. Surr, 
Lombard Street ; and Messrs. Wason and Whittington, Bristol. 

Parpson, Joseru, Birmingham, button-manufacturer, Jan. 6, Feb. 3; solicitors, Mr, 
Church, Great James Street ; and Mr. James, Birmingham. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Jan, 13, Cox, Bradford, Yorkshire, draper—Jan. 16, Swan, Ryde, hatter—Jan. 13 
Coley, Old Broad Street, wine merchant—Jan. 16, Jackson, Colnbrook, draper—Jan,». 
16, Christmas and Hart, Church Passage, Rotherhithe, cement-manufacturers—Jan, 
14, J. Penning, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, cabinet-maker—Jan. 13, Reed, East- 
bourne, Sussex, draper—Jan, 13, T. Surflen, Abchurch Lane, merchant—Jan, 13 
Webb, Fleet Street, dealer in lamps—Jan, 13, Taylor, Fleet Street, tobacconist—Jan, 
16, Walford, Birmingham, maltster—Jan. 16, Salter, Pattingham, farmer, 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan. 13. 

Isaac, Topsham, Devonshire, shipowner—Levi, Plymouth, dealer in jewellery— 
Isaac, Charlotte Street, Rathbone Place, musical-iustrument-maker— Mason, Cornwall 
Place, Holloway, coal-merchant—Snow, Timbersham, innkeeper, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
; Gururiz, ALEXANDER, and Baxter, Francis, Dundee, merchants, Dec, 28, 
an ll. 
Jounston, Tuomas, Dumfries, writer, Jan. 3, 18. 
KEILuLER, James jun, Dundee, wood-merchant, Dec. 28, Jan, 11.’ n 


. 











“PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 











Saturday; Monday} Tuesday |Wednes.| Thurs. | Fraay. 
3 per Cent.Consols....... shut —— es ee —_— — 
Ditto for Account........+ 884 88% 883 883 883 8 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... 7% 87+ 874 it 7% 87% 
34 per Cents. Reduced .... 964 96% 964 963 96% 964 
New 3¢ per Cents...,..... 7% Te 97% 97% 97¢ 978 
Long Annuities.......... 14% 14g 14¢ 14¢ 144 14 
Bank Stock 8perCt.......} 210 209 2084 co 209 2084 
India Stock,104 p Ct..... .} shut -—_ — —_ —_— 
Exchequer Bills,2}d.p.diem} 16 pm 17 15 17 18 19 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent,..} 10 pm. 10 10 ll ll 























FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 








Alabama(payable 1863)5 p.Ct.| 91 Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.| —— 
Austrian ......6005. 5 — —— | Ditto, (Ditto)..... 6 — noe 
Belgian. .....0+. cone FO 101 =| Mississippi (New).....6 — —_ 
Brazilian. ...eeseeeees 5 — 83 || Neapolitan of 1824.... 5 -_— 
Buenos Ayres..,...+++ 6 — --— | New York(payble.1845) 5 90 

Chilian ........ eoeees 6 — 40; Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — 88 

Colombian of 1824 ....6 - 22% |\Ohio......- Sccveccses © <== od 
Dastishi.:s00:0-0a060.000 3 — — | Pennsylvania (pay1858)5 — — 
Dutch (Ex12 Guilders) 24 — 544 =$Peruvian.....-.e00s 26 — 164 
Ditto (Ditto)...5 — 100$ | Portuguese .....0---.. 3 — | 28% 
French...ecccscscceee 3 — {107£.50c,) Ditto, ........ cocceee FS — 66 

Ditto. .cccrseccesseese 8B — Of Oc. Ditto New ....seeeee -5 — 43% 
Greek of 1825........ -5 — — Prussian......... corer 4 — — 
Louisiana........00.0. 5 — — /||Russianof1822....... 5 — — 
Mexican...ccssscseses 5 — —- ||Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — es 
DU dsccesienceuisa Orr 224 |\Spanish Consolidated.. 5 — |! 19% 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 









Anglo-Mexican Mines .......+++| ——— {Commercial Docks ........++ 56 
Bolanos occcccescccccce evesee| ——= || Bast India .......eeeeee eooee| 
Brazilian Imperial ........0.++| —— ||London ...... occcceeeecesers 55¢ 
British Iron ..... ptesess.e is ef>e |St. Katharine ...+.+seeeeerees 87¢ 
Real del Monte (Unreyistered) .| -——— {| West India ...........- coves! 2 
United Mexican ...... sebeenes 24 Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..| ——~ 
Australian Agricultural........| —— || London and Westminster Bank 20¢ 
Canada Company ....+..... +e. {>—— || National Provincial Bank.....| —— 
General Steam Navigation..... 25 Provincial Bank of Ireland.... 4)¢ 
GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, DEC, 33, 
a. | ts Ss Be & 8 & fe 

Wheat,Red New 48 to 50| Rye, New...... 34.. 38 | Maple.,..... 38 .. 39 Oats, Feed, 26 ., 25 

PUG accccecee 53... 55| Barley, Stained 30 .. 34 White. - 38 ..40 Fine... 25.. 27 

White, New.. 52 .. 53| Malting...... 36 :.38| Boilers....... 40..42| Poland... 25 .. 27 

Fine ......... 58... 60, Malt, Ordinary. 56 .. 58| Beans, Ticks... 34.. 38 nm - 28 ..29 

Superfine ... 62.. 63| Fine.........0+ 58... 68] Old.....cccee 42... 46 oe 





Old .ecocee. 64 «. 68) Peas, Hog..... 36... 38 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 














Hay, Good.ececsascosses 958.00 1008. 0.4. 788 to 908. 4.... 808.to 968. os... 80s.to 90s, 
Inferior. . ascage WE we OE “Knees @ ae 1 be ° 
ew o 0 


0. os 
Clover.. e110 .. 112 4. 
Straw, W oe 87 we 4 wee 


oo ALS 
«- 38 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 








NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD*, 
2s, 8d. to 3s. 8d to 41. 6d. to 49. 8d 
ae ee SS ST he 00.8 @ 
Se Ose 224 we © wo & & 
3 8 .w &¢ 8 ee > -@ a2.e= 
. Fe Civ a {oS . a: 
* To sink the offal per 8lb. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS. 


Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, 
41s, 


Rape Oil. ..cececcccscescecesecespertum 47/, 108. 
59s Bd. | Rye....cccccee d.. ccrce @ 


4d.) ...00. Refined . 








Linseed Oil... escsose 86 © 
26 Linseed O11 Ca’ -per1000 14 @ 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for th Rape Cake... seine +sperton 6 @ 
273. Raw Fat, per stone ees 28+ Bhd. 
- 4 - itl 





~ COALS. 
Wall's End, Best ..,,,.perton 20s, to 233.6d— 
tnferior...s.csecee 20 -- 21 6 





FLOUR. 
Town-made,..seccceseseses+ Pe 
Seconds,...cesesesee 
Essex and Suffolk,o 
Norfolk and Stockton......-..see00: 40 

BREAD.... 6jd.to 04. the 41b. Loaf 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 19s.0d.perdoz. 


HOPS. 
Kent Pockets,,,...,.percwt. 41. 0s... 41, 10s. 
Choice Ditto.... ° 6 


eeeeeeee & 








SUGAR. 
+. perewt. 848 4d, to 0 
295 0 @ 






Muscovado.., 
Molasses 














BULLION, 
Gold, Portugal, in Coi pe! 
ign, in Bar 













eevee Fore 


sees New Dollars ......006 


Sussex Pockets. 
SuperfineDitto......cse.000+ wore METALS. . 
POTATOES. Tin, \atee 10/.15s.04,to Ol. 


per ewt, 3/.108.0d, to al, Os. Od, | Quicksilver. 
200... oo 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN, 
-On Monday will be presented ROB ROY. 

To conclude with a New Grand Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN and GEORGEY BARNWELL, 
Or, THE LONDON ’PRENTICE. 

On Tuesday, VIRGINIUS, and other Entertainments. 

Boxes 4s, Half-price 2s.; Pit 2s. Half-price ls.; Lower 
Gallery ls. Half-price 6¢.; Upper Gallery 6d. no Half- 
price. Doors open at half-past six. Begin at seven. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Last Week of JIM CROW and of Mr. RICE’S 
Performance in London. 
Monday, and During the Week, will be presented, 
A FLIGHT TO AMERICA, 
After which, a New Romantic Burletta, called 
PAULINA! or, the Passage of the Beresina. 
To conclude with a New Comic Pantomime, called 
COWARDY COWARDY CUSTARD! 
Or Harlequin Jim Crow and the Magic Mustard Pot. 
Box-Office open from 10 till 4. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The magnificent Steam Ship DUNDEE, Joun 
Wisnart, Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth 
Steam Wharf, on Wednesday next, the 28th day of De- 
cember, at 4 o’Clock, Morning. : 

Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Western 
Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at the Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping. EvizaBetH Hors, Agent. 


HALL PLACE SCHOOL, 
BEXLEY, KENT. 
The duties of this Establishment will be resumed on 
the 23d of January. A Prospectus of the Terms, to- 
ether with a Report of the Christmas Examination, may 
had, on application, to Messrs. Dz Porqver and 
Coorer, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden: or Mr. Jacx- 
son, Stationer, Agar Street, Strand. 
HE PATENT COCOA-NUT 
CANDLES, NINEPENCE per POUND. 
EDWARD PRICE and CO. Belmont, Vauxhall, in- 
form the Public that the above beautiful Candles, which 
are now much improved in their burning qualities and 
appearance, can be had of most of the respectable 
handlers, Grocers, &c. in London, and all the Towns 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 


ILVER WAITERS, Ten Pounds the 
Pair, Richly Chased, with a Shell Pattern Border, 
Seven Inches each in diameter. 

A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Manufacturing Silver- 
smiths, No, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of 
England. 

A great variety of Silver Waiters of all sizes, from 5l. 
to 1002, value. 


RITING PAPERS, Manufactured 


by the best Kentish and other Makers, are Sold 
by Joun Limairp, 143, Strand, opposite Catherine Street. 
Post Papers at 6s., 9s. 6d., Lis. 6d., 14s. 6¢., and 18s. the 
Ream, 4to. 
Draft Paper, 1ls., 12s.. and 14s. 6d. the 4to. Ream. 
Foolscap, 16s. 6d., \8s., 21s. and 24s. the Ream. 
Mirror Office, 143, Strand. 


ILES and EDWARDS'S Extensive 
Warerooms for the Sale of their Unrivalled 
CHINTZES, BROCADES, and DAMASKS, with the 
most Fashionable Collection of Useful and Elegant 
CABINET FURNITURE emg rth on the pre- 
mises), are now complete, and they invite the inspection 
ofthat portion of the public who can appreciate the great 
difference between productions of superior taste and exe 
cution, when compared with inferior imitations. Mr.es 
and Evwarps’s only Warervoms are at No. 134, Oxford 
Street, near Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


ARBLE WORKS BY PATENT 
MACHINERY.—The Public are invited to view 

the extensive SHOW-ROOM fitted up by the London 
Marble and Stone Working Company, containing the 
greatest variety of CHIMNEY PIECES, Tables, Wash- 
hand Stands, and Shop Counters; MONUMENTS, 
TABLETS, BATHS, and all other articles of Marble 
Work, finished in a superior manner.—Country Agents 





























supplied.—Esher Street, Holywell Street, Millbank 
Street, Westminster, 
INTER’S PATENT, SELF- 


ACTING, RECLINING, and ELEVATING 
CHAIRS, for the sick chamber or the indulgent, in great 
variety, at all prices. 

MERLIN GHarrs to recline on his patent prin- 
ciple, with foot-board and leg-rest. 

MERLIN CHAIRS made light, caned, and portable, 

MERLIN CHAIRS for in-door or out-door use, very 
complete, on springs, dispensing with the necessity of 
having two chairs. Persons having the use of their arms 
can propel themselves without assistance, or be guided by 
a boy pushing behind the chair. 

BATH and BRIGHTON CHAIRS in great variety, 
made to recline so as to lie at full-length ; also made very 

ble and compact for travelling. 

SPINAL CARRIAGES, PORTABLE CARRIAGE 

CHAIRS, and every article for the invalid. 
33, Gerrard Street, Soho. 


HE AMERICAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE and TRUST COMPANY 
(Capita), Two Millions of Dollars) 
RECEIVE MONEYS in DEPOSIT for a term of 
ears, paying INTEREST half-yearly in the City of 
mdon, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annuum. Re- 
ceive Deposits payable at short sight in the United 
States, at the current rate of exchange, and 3 per cent, 
rest, 
Agents, Messrs. George Wildes and Co. 19, Coleman 
Street, London. References, Messrs. Smith, Payne, and 
Smitha; Grote, Prescott, and Grote; and F. De Lizardi 


Co, 
SEVEN PER CENT. ANNUITIES. 
The AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE and TRUST 
COMPANY grant 7 PER CENT. ANNUITIES for the 
term of 25 years, payable half-yearly in the City of 


Agency Office, 19, Coleman Street, London, 





IFE ANNUITIES, under the Acts of 

Parliament.—Tables of Rates,on a Single Sheet 

of Post, sent to any part of the Kingdom. Letters (post 

paid) hy be addressed to the Office, 5, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, 


COTTISH (WIDOW'S' FUND) 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Founded A.D. 1815, on basis of London Equitable. 
Proposals of Assurance for the Benefit of this Year’s 
entry will continue to be received at the Society’s Head 
Office, Edinburgh; aud at the various Branches till Sa- 
turday the 24th instant inclusive. 
By order of the Court of Directors, 
Joun M‘Kean, Manager. 
Edinburgh, 19th Dec. 1836. 
Office in London, 15, Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, CRESCENT, BRIDGE STREET, BLACK- 
FRIARS, Established 1807. 
FEMALE LIFE ASSURANCES. 

The Directors have caused Distinct Tables for Male 
and Female Life to be calculated, In consequence of 
this improvement i 

The younger Male Lives are insured at premiums be- 
low the ordinary rates. 

The Female Lives on terms lower than any other office, 

Prospectus, exhibiting this remarkable distinction at 
every age, may be obtained at the offices of the Company. 

Extracts from the Table are subjoined, 

“Annual Premiums required for the Assurances of 100). 
to be received on the Death ofa 
MALE. 

Age./Seven Years.|Whole Life. 








FEemMALte. 
Seven Years.|Whole Life. 


MeN UMENT to MESSRS. MUI 

PALMER, SCRIVEN, GERALD, 
MARGAROT, Martyrs in the cause of Parliamentary 
Reform in Edinburgh, in 1793. 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held on Monday, the 
16th January ensuing, at the CROWN and ANCHOR, 
STRAND, to adopt measures for the erection of a Mo- 
nument to the memory of those early Reformers who suf- 
fered in the cause of the People, JosepH Hume, Esq. 
M.P. will take the Chair. 

N.B. All those Reformers who are disposed to take & 
part in the object of the meeting, may communicate in 
the mean time with Mr. Humes, 





Orrics or Orpnance, l4th Dec. 1836. 
HE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF 
HIS MAJESTY'S ORDNANCE, do hereby 
give notice that they are ready to dispose of to such Per- 
sons as may be willing to tender for the same, a quantity 
of Brass Ordnance saved from the Wreck of the Royal 
George, and a quantity of unserviceable Brass and [ron 
Orduance, Shot, and Shells, Cast Iron, Trucks, and old 
Wrought Iron and Steel, &c, &c. in Store at the Royal 
Arsenal at Woolwich, and the Tower, which have been 
divided into Lots, and may be viewed upon application 
to the Storekeepers at those places, any day (Sundays 
excepted) previous to the day fixed for the delivery of the 
Tenders. 

A Catalogue of the several Lots may be obtained by 
Persons willing to become purchasers, at the Storekeeper’s 
Otfice, Woolwich, and at the Secretary’s Office in Pall 
Mall, where the Tenders for the whole or any number of 
the said Lots are to be delivered on or before Tuesday 
the 17th January 1837. 

By Order of the Board, 
R. Byuam, Secretary. 





Poke ee OR ee ee ee ee 
Orr 6s | f 860d sto |r wT 
30 112 2 £ 910 189 a 2 
40 . 3 44 1 13 9 2 15 0 
50; 2 32 3 Ss i 4 : ie 315 0 
Oo}; @ 7 6 18 2] 3 7 0 6 147 

FOREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE, 
British, Foreign, aud Colonial I are effected 





at rates graduated to the risk and climate proposed. 

The East and West Indies, North and South America, 
and all places of British commercial, military, or diploma- 
tic resort, are included in the plan for an equitable foreign 
and colenial insurance, which is now submitted to the 

ublic. 
' Four-fifths of the Profits are divided among the As- 
sured, whether abroad or at home. 
Henry P. Smita, Actuary. 


MICABLE SOCIETY FOR A 

PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. 

(Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, 1706), 
13, Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London. 

DrRecrors. 

Henry Hoare, Esq. 

John Hodgson, ag 

James Montague, Esq. 

The Reverend John Hume 





John Barker, Esq. 

John Bostock, M.D. 

W. F. Boteler, Esq. K.C. 

Rich. Holmes Coote, Esq. 

Cobbett Derby, Esy. Spry, D.D. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of | W. M. Thiselton, Esq. 
Devon. Alexander Tweedie, M.D. 
This Society is the oldest Institution in existence for 

granting Assurances on Lives. Its principle is purely 

that of Mutual Assurance. 

Every person assured for the whole of life is a Member 
of the Corporation; and the whole of the profits are dis- 
tributed equally among the representatives of the de- 
ceased Members, 

Persons assured with this Society may travel to or 
from, or reside in any part of Europe, without paying any 
additional premium. 

Parties may arrange to pay their premiums either by 
a single payment, by annual payments during the whole 
continuance of the assurance, or by annual payments 
during a limited number of years only. 

Assurances for terms of years, or on joint lives or sur- 
vivorships, may he effected with the Society, either for 
specified sums without participation in the annual profits. 
or for Shares with participation, at the option of the 
parties. 

A Bonus of 50/. per Share, or 25 per cent. on the sum 
assured, is guaranteed to every claim that arises by the 
death of a Member during the five years, commencing 
with the 5th of April 1836. 

T. Gattoway, Registrar. 


HE CENTRAL KENTISH RAIL- 
WAY AND SANDWICH HARBOUR COM- 

PANY. 

The Railway passes, via Greenwich, Eltham, Foot’s 
Cray, Farningham, Wrotham, Malling, Maidstone, Cha- 
ring, and Canterbury, to Sandwich. 

Docks are designed to be constructed between Deal 
and Sandwich, with the entrance near Sandown Castle. 

Capital, £1,500,000, in 30 000 shares of £50 each, 
Deposit £2 per Share. 
Pxovisior Al. COMMITTEE. 

The Right Hon. Sir G.| Sir T. Troubridge, Bt. M.P 
Cockburn, G.C.B. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt.G.C.H 

S. G. Price, Esq. M.P. W. A. Mackinnon, Esq. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir J. M. F. | G. St. Leger Grentell, Esq. 
Smith, R.E., K.H. Henry Amsinck, Esq. 

Joseph Marryat, Esq. Benjamin Williams, Esq. 

William Peters, Esq. Benjamin Wood, Esq. 

Henry Simmonds, Esq. T. D. Stewart. Esq. R.N. 

Henry Godden, Esq. W.C. Lake Bashtord, Esq. 

With power to add to their number. 

Bangers — Messrs. Ladbroke, Kingscote, and Co.; 
Messrs. Masterman, Peters, and Co.; and Messrs. Cock- 
burn and Co. 

Soticrtors—Messrs. Freshfield. 
Consuttinea EncinErERs— Messrs. Rennie. 
PagLiamentary Acent—Sir R. Sidney, Palace Yard. 
Enoincer—N. W. Cundy, Esq. 
Acents—H. A. Wildes, Esq. Maidstone; Messrs. Cur- 
teis and Kiugsford, Canterbury; and Messrs. Surrage 

and Emmerson, Sandwich, 

The Plans, Sections, &c., have been lodged with the 
Clerks of the Peace, and an Act of Incorporation will be 
applied for in the ensuing Session of Parliament. 

Applications for Shares to be made to the Bankers; 
the Agents of the Company ; or to the Secretary, at the 
Company’s Office, 27, Bucklersbury, who will receive the 
Deposits, and deliver Certificates of Shares on parties 
siguing the Parliamentary Deed, and of whom Pro- 
epectuses may be obtained. 








E. T. Cxoucn, Com. R.N, Sec. 


ARMY CONTRACTS, 
Ovrice or OrnpNnance, Pall Mall, 
2d December 1836. 


N OTICE is hereby given to all Persons 
desirous of Contracting to supply the following 
Articles for the Use of the Army, the deliveries of whi 
are to commence on and for the lst Day of February 1837, 
and to continue (subject to the usual conditions of the 
Contracts) until the following periods : 
MEAT, 31st March, 
BREAD, ars . 
FORAGE, \soen April, both days inclusive, 
OATS, 
Viz. 
BEEF AND MUTTON. 
To his Majesty’s Land Forces (the Foot Guards ex- 
cepted) in Cantonments, Quarters, and Barracks, in the 
undermentioned Counties, &c. 


Berks (including the Leicester, 
Town of Hungerford) Lincoln, 
Bucks, including Coln- Middlesex, 
brook) urry, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Devon, Wilts, 
Dorset, York, 
Hants, North and South Wales, 
BREAD. 


To his Majesty’s Land Forces (the Foot Guards ex- 
cepted, and also the Household Cavalry when in the 
County of Middlesex), in Cantonments, Quarters, and 
Barracks, in the undermentioned Counties, &c. 





Beds, Leicester, 
Bucks, (including Coln- Lincoln, 
roo! Norfolk, 

Cambridge,(including the Oxford, 

Town of Newmarket) Rutland, 
Dorset, Salop, 
Essex, exclusive of Til- Somerset, 

bury Fort) Surry, 
Hereford, Sussex, 
Herts, Westmoreland, 
Hunts, Wilts, 
Isle of Wight, North and South Wales. 

FORAGE. 


To his Majesty’s Cavalry and Artillery Horses in Bar- 
racks, in the undermentioned Counties, &c, 


Cornwall, Norfolk, 
Devon, Somerset, 
Dorset, Warwick, 


OATS. 
To his Majesty’s Cavalry and Artillery Horses in 
Cantonments and Quarters, in the Counties under- 
mentioned, 
Beds, 
Cambridge, (including the 
Town of Newmarket) 


Hunts, 
Kent, (including Tilbury 
Fort) 


Chester, Leicester, 
Cornwall, Oxford, 
Cumberland, Rutland, 
Essex, (exclusive of Til- Warwick, 

bury Fort) Westmoreland, 
Hants, Wilts. 
Hertford, 


That Proposals in Writing, addressed to the Secretary 
to the Board of Ordnance, sealed up aud marked on the 
outside “ Tender for Army Supplies,” will be received at 
the Ordnance Office, Pall Mail, ou or before Tuesday the 
Tenth Day of January next; but none will be received 
after Eleven o’Clock on that Day. 

Separate Proposals must be made for Meat, for Bread, 
for Oats, and fer Forage; and Proposals must also be 
made st parately for each County and Island, and each 
Drepesnt must have the Letter which is annexed to 
the Tender prop-tly filled up, by Two Persons of known 
property engaging to become bound with the Party 
tendering in the Amount stated im the Printed Par- 
ticulars, for the due performance of the Contract; 
and no Proposal will be noticed unless made on a 
pe Yorm of Tender, and the Prices expressed in 

ords at length; and should it so happen that, during 
the continuance of the Contract, no ‘Troops should be 





supplied by virtue of the same, the Amount of the 
Stamps on the Contract and Bond, paid in the first in- 
stance by the Contractor, wiil be refunded to him; and 
persous tendering are desired not to use any Forms Lut 
those which may be had upon application at the office of 
the Secretary to the Board of Orduance in Pall Mall, 
N.B. Letters, to and from Contractors and_ their 
Ageuts, cannot be allowed to pass Free of Postage; Lut 
the Correspondence between the Contractors and Regi- 
mental and other Officers will be forwarded as usual, pro- 
vided it be strictly official. ‘he Board of Ordnance and 
their Officers will not, however, be responsible for any 
Letters. Mouey, or Orders for Money, which may be so 
forwarded, By Order of the Board, 


K, byaam, Secretary. + 
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RETTS SAMPLE HAMPERS. 
For the satisfaction of individuals who prudently 
tate to purchase, without previous trial, we submit 
this Cheap Assortment of WINES and SPIRITS, under 
the strongest assurance, that all orders consequent there- 
upon will be faithfully executed with Articles of equally 
excellent quality. 
| OUR, WINE HAMPERS, 17s. each, contain six va- 
tieties of genuine Foreign Wine, namely, one bottle of old 
erusted PORT, one of prime pale SHERRY, one of rich 
LISBON, ove of MARSALA, one of CAPE MADEIRA 
and one of the fashionable Red Wine from the South of 
France, denominated MASDEU. 

OUR SPIRIT HAMPERS, 18s. each, contain half-a- 
Gozen bottles of decidedly wholesome Spirits, namely, 
two of BRETT’S BRITISH COGNAC BRANDY, two 
of pure ENGLISH GENEVA, one of Old JAMAICA 
RUM, and oneof ROYAL BRACKLA WHISKEY. 

These favourite little Packages will be forwarded, at 
the prices stated (hampers and bottles inclusive), to 
any part of the Country, if previously settled for in 


n. 

TOWN CUSTOMERS, returning bottles by the Car- 
man, may have the contents of a Wine Hamper for 15s 
or the contents of a Spirit Hamper for 16s. delivered 
to order. HENRY BRETT and Co. 

« Wine and Brandy Merchants, 
Old Furnival’s Inn, Holborn Bars, 


AUTION.—J. WATSON, No. 111, 
Drury Lane, Sole Agent for the SALE of BETT’S 
PATENT FRENCH DISTILLED BRANDY. 

J. WATSON, in feturning his sincere thanks to his 
Friends and the Public for the very liberal support with 
which he has been honoured since he commenced busi- 
ness in Drury Lane, begs to caution all parties against 
the false and fraudulent practices of those in his neigh- 
bourhood, who assert that they are enabled to offer for 
Sale BETTS'S PATENT FRENCH DISTILLED 
BRANDY. He is authorized by the Patentees to state 
they do not supply any other house in Drury Lane; nor 
is any other person in its vicinity authorized to sell it, or 
to use their name. In support of this statement, J. 
Watson invites the examination of the Patentees’ certifi- 
cate, under their hand and seal, appointing him Agent 
for its sule ; and their declaration of entire confidence in 
his “ vending it to the Public in the same genuine state 
as he receives it from the distillery.” J, Watson assures 
his friends that they may, at all times, rely on this unri- 
valled Spirit being supplied to them in the highest state 
of perfection, on precisely the same terms that it is 
charged at the Distillery, namely, 18s. per Imperial 
gallon, or 3s. per sealed bottle. English Gin, 88. 9s. 4d.;~J 
and very superior ditto, 10s. 8d. per yvllon, Jamaica 
Rum, 12s.; and proof ditto, 13s. 4a. ditto, Cognac 
Brandy, 265. 6d.; and ditto, as imported, 31s. 6d, ditto. 








LACE STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, & TRUSSES. 
H. BAILEY (from Warwiek St.) 


@ begs to remind thos: who require Lace Stock- 
ings, Knee-Caps, or Trusses, that he continues to make 
them at the same low price and of the best materials. 
Elastic Stockings, lls. to 11. 2s.6d.; India Rubber Knee- 
Caps, 9s. 6d. ; for Rheumatism, &c. 7s. 6d. ; Trusses, 7s. 6d, 
and 9s. 6d. each. Persons in the Country can have either 
of the above articles sent by forwarding their measure as 
follows: For Stocking, length, size under the knee, round 
the calf, 4 inches below, and over the instep. For Knee 
Cap, size 4 inches above the knees, over ditto, and under, 
For Truss or Belts, size, 3 inches below the hips, All 
Letters, post paid, a tended to. Copy the Address, 315, 
Oxford Street, London. A Female to attend the Ladies. 


ERTAIN CURE for CORNS and 
BUNIONS.—ALLINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM 
CORN and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief 
upon the first application, and speedily eradicates them 
without pain or inconvenience, as the following proves : 
“ Sirl have gre at pleasure in bearing witness to the 
virtues of your Corn Solvent, by the use of a single 
bottle of which, in the year 1829, I was perfectly cured 
of two inveterate corns, and was enabled to walk with 
ease, which had not been the case for several years, nor 
have I experienced the slightest inconvenience from them 
since. “ Yours, J, Nrcenonts.” 
“4, Catherine Street, Commercial Road, Jan.20, 1836.” 
A further testimony to its merits, no less strong, is 
fully proved by the ingenuity which some unprincipled 
P ave e ised to imitate its title and appearance, 
and to substitute for it an article not merely inefficacious 
but mischievous, It is therefore necessary to ask for 
Allingham’s Rotterdam Corn and Bunion Solvent; and 
see that J. A. Sharwood is written on the outside wrapper, 
as none others are genuine. Sold by J. A. SHarwoop, 
55, Bishopsgate Without, in Bottles at ls. l¢d., ls. 9d. 
and 4s, bas and by appointment of most Medicine 
Venders, 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, &c.—MEDI- 
CAL ETHICS.—The following Works will serve 
as Guides and Monitors to all who may feel interested in 
their perusal. Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each—l. The 
Z£yis of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effects attending the neglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation. 2. The Syphilist contains practical observa- 
tions on gonorrhea, &c. 3. Hygeiana treats upon 
female plaints, Testimonials: “ These books can 
be safely recommensed, as well for the moral truths 
they contuiu as for the extensive and successful result of 
the author's experience,”’— London Morning Journal, 
“ The prece ts contained in this work are interesting and 
usefal, Edinburgh Paper, “ This publication offers the 
most important advantages.”—Glasgow Paper. ‘ These 
works have passed through twenty editions. They com- 
bine utility with simplicity, and we recommend them ac- 
cordingly.” —Dublin Weekly Journal. The above may be 
of Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; 4, Catherine 
Street; Strand; Porter, 72, Grafton Street, Dublin; 12, 
Calton Street, Edinburgh ; 86, Trongate, Glasgow; and 
of all Booksellers, 5s. each. Messrs. Goss may be con- 
sulted every mf at their house; and patients in the 
Te poe the country can be treated successfully 
on their bing minutely the case, and enclosing a 
remittance for advice and medicine, which can be 
warded to any partofthe world. Nodiffieulty can occur, 
asthe mediciues will be securely packed, and carefully 
protected from observation.—Gogs and Co. M.R.C. Sur 
geons, 7, Lancaster Place, Strand, London 














THE POCKET BYRON, 
On the Second of January 1837, will be Published, 
Vol. I. of an entirely NEW EDITION of the 


ORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
In Tew Pocket Votvumes, including the whole 
of th» Notes given in the Edition of 1833. 

Be wtifully printed, and embellished with a Portrait 
ani Vignette Titlepage. Price only Three Shillings and 
Sixpence each Volume. Handsomely bound and gilt. 

*,* Vol. I. contains CHILDE HAROLD Complet 


DR. DIBDIN’S SUNDAY. LIBRARY. 
Complete in 6 vols. small 8vo. with Six Portraits of dis- 
tinguished Prelates, Price 30s. in cloth, the 
UNDAY LIBRARY; containing 
nearly ONE HUNDRED SERMONS by the 
most eminent Divines. 
With Notes, &c. by the Rev. T. F. Drsprn, D.D. 
“ A treasure for the pious,” — Literary Gazette. 
*,* Any volume may be purchased separately. 
London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MR. CHARLES HEATH’S NEW WORK, 
On January 2d, in royal 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. the Sixth 


Part of 
HE. SHAKSPEARE GALLERY, 
containing the principal Female Characters in 
the Plays of the great Poet, engraved from drawings by 
all the first Painters. Contents: 


1. Titania.,... o+eeeess es Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
2. Anne Bullen..........King Henry VIII. 
B Olivia... cccsccvcccccs Twelfth Night. 


*,* Proofs, royal 4to. 4s.; India Proofs, 5s. The Plates 
may be had separately—-highly coloured, 2s, ; plain, ls, 
Cuaxtes Tit, 86, Fleet Street, 


HE ATHENAUM.— Persons in- 


tending to become Subscribers with the New Year, 

are requested to give their orders ar once to their re- 

spective Booksellers, as the Proprietors have been 

obliged, within the last three years, to reprint, at great 
cost, not less than twenty numbers. 

THE ATHEN ZUM, 

London Journal of Literature, Science, and Art, is 

Published every Saturday, Price Fourpence (the Stamped 

Edition, to go free by post, Fivepence,) and is also re- 


issued every month stitched in a wrapper. 
N ICROGRAPHIA; or, Practical 
Essays on Reflecting, Solar, and Oxy-Hydrogen 
Gas Microscopes, &e, 
By C. R. Gortne, M.D.; and ANDREW PritcHarp, Esq, 
Author of the “ Natural History of Animalcules.”’ 

Contents: History and Description of Reflecting 
Microscopes—-On Micrometers and their Use—Monochro- 
matic Illumination— Solar Engiscopes, and the Exhibi- 
tion of Tests by them—On trying Microscopes and Engi- 
seopes against each other, with Rules for ascertaining 
their comparative merits—On Eye Pieces—lI\lustrations 
of Angular Aperture—On the most improved construc- 
tion and management of Solar and Gas Microscopes— 
Cuvier’s method of dissecting objects in Fluids—Ona 
new and simple fine adjustment for Microseopes—On 
making Drawings of Microscopie Objects, by F. Bauer, 
Esq. F.R.S.—On a new method of Illuminating Objects, 
by the Rev. J. B. Reade, M.A, &e, 

Wuittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 








Just Published, Price 8s, 6d, 








PRANKS S SPECIFIC SOLUTION 
OF COPAIBA. 

The PECULIAR DISEASES for which the SPE. 
CIFIC is applicable are particularly described in the di- 
rections accompanying the Medicine. The EFFICACY 
of FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPAIBA 
is verified by the following, amongst other numerous 
Certificates from the Medical Profession. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

From Josrpn Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S one of the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, London. 

“T have made trial of Mr. Franxs’s Solution of Co- 
paiva, at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases of 
discharges in the male and female, and the results war- 
rant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 
which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of 
Copaiba, (Signed) “JoserpHHenry GREEN, 

“© 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

Prepared only by George Franks, Surgeon, 90, Black- 
friars Road, and may be had of his agents, Barclay and 
Sons, Farringdon Street; Edwards,67,St. Paul's Church- 
yard; A, Willoughby and Co. 61, Bishopsgate Street 
Without ; Thos, Butler, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s ; 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
Prout, 229, Strand; Heudebourck, Middle Row, Holborn; 
Bowling, St. George’s Cireus, Surry Theatre ; Watt’s, 106, 
Edgeware Road, London; Joseph and Co, 4 Long Acre, 
London ; at the Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville Street, 
Dublin; of J. and R. Raimes, Leith Walk, Edinburgh ; 
and of all Wholesale and respectable Retail Patent Medi- 
cineVenders in the United Kingdom, Sold in bottles at 
2s. 9d.; 4s, 6d.; and J1s. each. Duty included, 

Cavution.— To prevent imposition, the Honourable 
Commissioners of Stamps have directed the name of 
“Grorce Franks, Blackfriars Road,” to be engraved 
on the Government Stamp. 

*,* Mr. Franks may be consulted, every day,as usual 
until 2 o’clock, : 


ALLAD. Air—* Cottage in the W ood.’ 


Inthe wildness of a glade, 
Where the playful zephyrs reign, | 
One bright lovely eve I stray’d 
O’er the dewy-spangled plain. 
Deep the twilight sunk in night 
Dreary darkness’ gan to lower 
But I saw a distant light, 
Beauteous as the noon-day’s power, 
See! it approaches—nearer still! 
See! the radiant object come: 
Anxious doubts my bosom thrill, 
Terror binds my soul in gloom. 
See—myself—my form —is there ; 
Every feature’s bright display’d 
Glorious vision!]—why appear? 
Why in splendour thus array’d? 
Nearer yet !—a gentle tongue 
Calls my fluttering senses back ; 
Then I found the vision sprung 
But from WARREN’S Jetty Black ; 
*Twas a stranger, whose bright shoes 
WARREN ’S Blacking shone so bright, 
eam’d those superhuman glows, 
Through the g gan | tint of att 
eS ningand Brilliant B sng :Preraredt 
ROBERT ‘ARREN.30, Strand, London; and Soldi 











PRACTICAL WORK ON DIET AND REGIMEN. 
This Day is Published, Price 6s. cloth, 

TREATISE ON DIET AND 
REGIMEN ; intended as a Text-Book for the 

Invalid and Dyspeptic. New Edition, much enlarged and. 

improved. 

“Without meaning to detract from the great merit of 

many works of the same kind, we may be allowed to say 

that, asa family book, Dr. Robertson’s ‘ Treatise’ is un- 

equalled in the language.—Sun, 

CuaReEs Tit, 86, Fleet Street. 


In eg Days will be Published, the New Volume of the- 








ATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 
By Sir Witttam Jarprng, Bart. F.R.S.E. &c. 
Foolseap 8vo. Price 6s. embellished with 32 Plates, Co- 
loured, and containing the Natural History of 
WHALES, DOLPHINS, PORPOISEs, 
GRAMPUSES, &e. &c. &e. 
With interesting details of the dangers att@ndant upon 
the capture of these monsters of the deep, both in Green- 
land and the South Seas. 
*,* Admirably adapted for Christmas Presents. 
London: S,. Hieutey, 32, Fleet Street; W.H. Lrzars, 
Edinburgh; and to be had of all Booksellers, 


In 8vo. 9s. bd, and in 12mo, 5s, 6d. bd. 

HE NEW WHOLE DUTY OF 

MAN, containing the Faith as well as Practice 
of a Christian made easy for the Practice of the Present 
Age, as the Old Whole Duty of Man was ‘designed for 
those unhappy times in which it was written; and sup- 
plying the Articles of Christian Faith which are wanting 
in that book, though essentially necessary to salvation. 

Printed for Longman and Co.; J. Richardson; J. M, 
Richardson; Hatchard and Son; J. Booth; Baldwinand 
Co.; J. G. and F. Rivington; Hamilton and Co.; Whit- 
taker and Co, ; Simpkin and Co. ; Smith, Elder, and Co, ; 
S. Hodgson ; and Houlston and Son, 


This Day is Published, 7th Edition, Price 2s, 6d. bound, 
with gilt leaves ; in larger type, 3s. 6d. in black. of 
HE NEW DEVOUT COMMUNI 
CANT, according to the Church of England. 
By the Rev. James Forn, B.D. Vicar of Navestock, 
Essex. By the Same Author, Price 4s. 

A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PRAYERS, or 
Faith, Hope, and Charity; with a Morning and Evening 
Devotion. Also, 

PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES, for the Morning and 
Evening of every Day in the Week. Selected by the 
late Epwarp Pearson, D.D. New Edition, with Me- 
moir, 2s, 6d. cloth. 


London: Loneman, Rees, and Co.; J. G. and F 
Rivineton; and Harcuarp and Son. Ipswich: P 
Pawsey. 





ARITHMETIC FOR THE COUNTING-HOUSE, 
Just Published, in demy 12mo. Price 5s. bound, 
RITHMETIC UNVEILED; 

Comprising a progressive Multiplication Table, 
from One to Two-Hundred Times Two-Hundred, or Forty 

Thousand, adapted toa Series of other Tables and Rules, 

whereby most of the Calculations in Business may be 

either meutally performed or so abbreviated as to save 
more than half the Time usually occupied. Also Tables 
of Interest on a New Plan, with a variety of other prac- 
tical information, expressly adapted to the every-day 

Business of the Merchant and Trader. 

By James M‘Dowatt, Accountant. 
Published by Smiru, Exper, and Co. Cornhill. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF COAST SCENERY. 

This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. the Fourth Part o 

INDEN’S PORTS and HARBOURS 

OF GREAT BRITAIN, with Views of the most 

Remarkable Headlands, Bays, and Fishing Stations on 

the Ccast, from Paintings by J. D. Harpine; G. Bat- 
mer, E. Cooxe, Creswick, and other eminent artists. 

The Work is Published in Monthly Parts, each con- 
taining Five Large Plates, engraved in the first style of 
art by W.and E. Finpen, from Drawings made on the 
spot expressly for this Work. 

Contents of Part IV.: 1. Sunderland Light-House— 
2. Robin Hood's Bay--3. Whitby—4, Scarborough—5 
Sunderland from the West. 

A few Plain Proofs in royal 4to. 4s. India Proofs, 5s. 

Cuartes Tint, Fleet Street. 








This Day is Published, Price ls. 6d, sewe4, 
HE METEOROLOGICAL ALMA 
NAC, and FARMER’S and SHIPMASTER’S 
GUIDE, containing Predictions of the Weather al} 
ar, the Year 1837; also, Rules for foretelling the 
Weather, founded on New Principles. 

By Lieutenant Morrison, R.N. 
Astronomical Editor of the “ British Medieal,” “ Manx,” 
“ Cheltenham,” and other Almanacs. 
Dedicated, by Permission, tothe Rev, W. Rrreute, 
LL.D. F.R.S, &e. Se. 

London: Srmpx«in, MarsHatt, and Co.; and W, D, 
Saunper, Royal Literary Saloon, Cheltenham. 














Second Edition. This Day is Published, in 1 large 8vo. 
vol. Price 31s. 
HE ROMANCE OF NATURE; 
Orthe FLOWER SEASONS ILLUSTRATED. 
Louisa ANNE TWAMLEY, 

# ,* This splendid Work contains Twenty-seven Plates 
of Flowers, carefully engraved and most beautifully 
coloured after Nature. It is richly and appropriately 
bound in green Morocco, extra gilt, and forms one of the 
handsomest as well as most interesting ornaments tor the- 
drawing-room table ever produced, ; 

“ This is a book of singular beauty and taste. Exqui- 
site coloured drawings of favourite flowers are accom- 
panied by graceful quotations from the various authors 
who have felt their ‘sweetest inspiration,’ and some 
charming original poems. Whether for tasteful decora- 
tion, originality, or grace, we have seen no superior to this 








e Town in the Kingdom. articular to enquir 
pt WARREN'S, 30, Seandg: 


most beautiful volume.’’— Literary Gazette. 
Cuanres Tint, Fleet Street, 
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ORTICULTURAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC NEWSPAPER. The Proprietors of the 
GARDENER'S GAZETTE, advertised for Jawvary, 
andthe Editors of the WEEKLY HORTICULTURAL 
JGURNAL, also to have appeared that month, have 
made an arrangement by which the talent engaged for 
both newspapers will be united in the production of 
one only, under the title of THE GARDENER’S GA- 
ZETTE, FLORIST’S GUIDE, and WEEKLY JOUR- 
WAL of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and POLITICS, 
Price 5d, Stamped for Country circulation, 

Orders for the paper may be given to any Newsman or 
Bookseller in Town or Country, and to Messrs. WEestTLEY 
and Crayton, Publishers, 162, Piccadilly, and 1, Windsor 
Court, Strand; where Dalia Lists, Prize Catalogues, 
and other Advertisements, Books, Papers, Reports of 
Societies, Specimens, Drawiugs, Seeds, &c. must be for- 
warded, Postage and Carriage free. No. 1. January 7th 
and 8th, Saturday and Sunday Edition. 


GEOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 
her Second and Concluding Part of 
the Fourth Volume will be Published on the 26th 
instant, containing 380 pages 4to. and 25 plates—Price 
to Fellows, ll. 18s,: to the Public, 2u. 5s. 

Contents: 1, Fitton, on the Strata below the Chalk in 
the South-East of England, with extensive illustrations 
by coloured Maps, Views, and Sections—2. Bell, on a Fos- 
sil Species of Chelydra—3. Sedgwick, on the New Red 
Sandstone in the Basin of Eden—4. Sykes, on a Portion 
of the Deccan—and 5. Horner, on the Envirens of Bonn 
—Index—List of Presents, &c. 

Sold at the Apartments of the Society, Somerset House. 


J. D. HARDING’S NEW WORK, 
This Day is Published, half-bound in morocco, 34s. 
ARDING’S PORTFOLIO OF 
DRAWINGS, 
Containing Twenty-four highly-finished Sketches, 
An Edition has also been prepared, BEAUTIFULLY CO- 
Lourep, under Mr. Harptne’s superintendence, so as 
exactly to imitate the Original Drawings, Price 55s, 
Cuarves Tint, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, in imperial folio, 61. 6s, 
HARDING’S SKETCHES AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, containing Sixty of the most interesting 
Scenes selected from a large Collection of Foreign and 
Domestic Sketches. 











Just Published, Price 5s. elegantly bound, 
INTS OF TALENT, 
FROM MANY PENCILS. 
Consisting of Original Articles in Prose and Verse, by 
The Authoress of “ Even- | The Author of “ Bramble- 
ings Abroad.” tye House,’ 
The Authoress of “ Woman's | The Hermit in London, 
Love.” Maurice Harcourt, 
Mrs, Crawford, J. E, Carpenter, 
Miss M. L. Beevor, John Francis, 
Viscount Glentworth, W. L. Gane, 
James Montgomery, G. Moir Bussey, 
John Clare, &e. &e. 
London: Josepa Txomas, l, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
Sold by Stmpx1n and Marsuatn. 


HANDSOME AND VALUABLE PRESENTS, 


“ Gifts are the beads of memory’s rosary, 


Whereon she reckons kiud remembrances 
, 











Of friends and old affections’ 
Pablished this Day, 

WN ORISON’S FAMILY PRAYERS 
for every MORNING and EVENING throughout 

the Year ; and Additional Prayers for special occasions, 

By Jouw Mortson, D.D. 
Imperial Octave, bound in cloth, 2ls.; calf, marbled 
edges, 24s.; calf extra, gilt edges, 26s.; morocco, 
ilt edges, 30s. 

Recommended by the following eminent Ministers : 
H. Blunt, Streatham, J. Pye Smith, Homerton, 
B. Bovthroyd, Huddersfield, | J. Sherman, Surry Chapel 
J. Leifchild, 13, Piccadiliv, House, 

Caleb Morris, Fetter Lane, | R. Vaughan, Notting Hill, 
Thomas Raffles, Liverpool, | Ralph Wardlaw, Glasgow. 
FisHer, Son and Co. London; Cummrine, Dublin; 
OurpHant, Edinburgh. 


This Day is Published, in demy 8vo. Price 9s. in cloth 
boards, and in royal 32mo, Price 5s. in coloured paper, 
cut and sewed, 

HARMACOPCEIA COLLEGII RE- 
GALIS MEDICORUM LONDINENSIS. 

Printed by order of the College, by George Woopratt, 
and to be had wholesale at his Warehouse, Angel Court, 
Skinner Street, London, and retail of all Booksellers in 
Town and Country. 

The College have permitted a Translation of the Phar- 
macope@ia by Mr, Putiiips,and any attempt to republish 
the Original Latin, or to issue another translation, will 

considered as an infringement of their Copyright, and 
will be resisted accordingly. 


Will be Published on Monday, 26th inst. Price 2s. 6d. 
EPORT, RESOLUTIONS, AND 
PROCEEDINGS, of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to inquire into the 
Management and Affairs of the RECORD COMMIS- 
SION, and the Present State of t : Records of the 
United Kingdom; with Illustrative Notes, selected from 
the Evidence taken before the Committee, and Docu- 
ments printed by the Record Commission. 

“ The subject-matter of the inquiry involves the charac- 
ter and the fortune of individuals, as well as the reputa- 
tion of a public body, and the interests of the country in 
a large expenditure of public money.”—See Sir Roperr 
Inatts’s Resolution, 

» London: James Rrpeway and Sons, Piccadilly. 
gions 


Dy THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 
In 1 vol. duodecimo, embellished with a fine Portrait, 


Price 5s. in cloth, 
HE LIFE OF ALI-PASHA OF 
TEPELENI, Vizier of Epirus; surnamed Aslan, 
or the Lion, 














By R. A. Davenport. 

* There is no more mercy in him than there is milk in 
a male tiger.” 
MS, Go forward, and be choked by thy ambition,” —Snaxs- 

ARE, 

This volume forms part of the Family Library; a 
Yolume published every alternate month. 
boda re : eee for Legg ay and Son, 78, Chea 

3 ma rocur f - 

oullte in the Rio ed, by order, of every other Boo! 





APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS READING. 
Second Series of “BOZ,” Now Ready, complete in 1 vol- 


very handsomely bound, 
KETCHES BY “BOZ- 
THE SECOND SERIES. 
With numerous characteristic Illustrations by Grorexz 
Cruixsuanx. Complete in One Volume! 
Conrents : 
The Streets by Morning Doctors’ Commons 
The Streets by Night Mr. John Dounce’s Attach- 
Making a Night of it ment 
Criminal Courts Vauxhall Gardens by Day 
Scotland Yard Parliamentary Sketches 
The New Year Mr. Minns and his Cousin 
Meditations in Monmouth | Last Cab-driver and First 
Street Omnibus Cad 
Our Next-door Neighbours | The Parlour Orator 
The Hospital Patient The First of May 
Seven Dials The Drunkard’s Death 
The Mistaken Milliner 
Joun Macronez, St, James's Square, 
This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
HE COMIC ALMANACK 
FOR 1837, 

Illustrated with 12 Humorous Plates of the Months by 
Groree CRUIKSHANK, an Hieroglyphic, and other Em- 
bellishments, and a great variety of amusiug matter. 

*,* Copies of the Almanacks for 1835 and 1836 may 
still be had, 





Cuartes T1147, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALPHABET. Twenty- 
four Amusing Sketches, done up on a novel and ingenious 
plan. 2s. 6d. Plain, 4s. Coloured. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, Dec. 23. 
M R. SS. OF tana . ieee 
i HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
I 


THE DUTCHESS DE LA VALLIERE; 
AND MADAME DE MAINTENON, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

“The appearance of this English translation of 
Madame De Genlis’s celebrated production is favourably 
timed, and may prepare many readers here for a more 
perfect and ample understanding of the various sources of 
interest that cannot fail to be developed in Mr. Bulwer’s 
drama,’—Court Journal. 





IT. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE; 
A LOVE STORY. 

Ry the Author of “ Vivian Grey.” 3 vols, 
Ill 


Il, 

WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
GEORGE MONTAGU, Esq. 
Companion to Horace Mann, 

With numerous curious Notes. Now first added, 
And a Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 

Ina Few Days, 


BL tity as OF FANCY. 
By Roser Sunivan, Esq. 
Author of “ The Silent River,” “ Faithful and Forsaken,” 
&c. &c, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
Il 


RAMBLES IN EGYPT AND CANDIA. 
With Details of the Military Power and Resources of 
those Countries, and Observatious on the Government, 
Policy, and Commercial System of MouamMMep ALI, 
By Captain C, R. Scorr, H. P. Royal Staff Corps, 
2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 





THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL—NEW SERIES, 
Just Published, elegantly bound in morocco, 2ls. ; 
or large paper, with proof impressions of the Plates, 

21, 128. 6d. 
pss ORIENTAL ANNUAL 

FOR 1837. 

By the Rev. Hosart Caunrer, B.D.; with Twenty- 
two Engravings from Drawings by William Daniell, K.A. 

“In the Rev. H. Caunter’s biography of Timur Beg 
there is all the excitement of a melodrama, Of the work 
and its embellishments, we are bound to speak in the 
highest praise.”—Chronicle. 

“ The pictorial illustrations of this volume are exquisite 
and beautiful, as were those of the former volumes: these 
may be said to besuperior, from the intense interest of 
the subjects.” —Court Magazine. 

“ Mr. Daniell has thrown around most of his scenes 
every charm that truth and nature admitted of”’—Court 
Journal. 

“ Nor do we doubt of the present work, from the great 
interest belonging to its subjects, from the ability with 
which these are treated, and the splendid manner in which 
it is got up, becoming one of the most popnlar—for assu- 
tedly it will be among the most permanently usefal An- 
nuals yet published.”—Monthly Review. 

*,* A few complete sets of the three former Volumes 
of this Work may still be had, Price 21s. each. 

Cuarves Tit, Fleet Street. 


The FIFTY-NINTH EDITION, Published for the first 
time at FIVE and SIXPENCE, boards, 
NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC 

COOKERY, 
Founded upon Principles of ECONOMY, and PRAC- 
TICAL KNOWLEDGE 
And adapted tothe Use of PRIVATE FAMILIES. 
By a Lapy. 

“ This is really one of the most practically useful books 
of any which we have seen on the subject. The Lady 
who has written it has not studied how to form expensive 
articles for luxurious tables, but to combine eiegauce 
with economy ; she has given her directions in a plain, 
sensible manner, that everySody can understand, and 
these are not confined merely to cookery, but are extended 
to a variety of objects in use in families, by which means 
the utility of the book is very much increased iudeed.”— 
British Critic, 

“ We have heard, from urfquestionable authority, that 
of Mrs, RUNDELL’S DOMESTIC COOKERY BOOK, 
153,000 Copies have already been sold.”—Quurterly 
Review. 

*,* This information from the Quarterly Review refers 
to the extent of the sale nearly three years ago; since 
that time the demand for it has increased, so that the 
total number of copies sold, at present, exceeds one hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand, 

In consequence of the daily augmenting sale of the 
Work, the Publisher has been enabled to reduce the price 








from Seven and Rigponse to Five and Sixpence, 
Joun Munzay, Albemarle Street, 


SOUTH ON THE BONES, 

Just Pablished, elegantly woes in foolscap 8vo, Third % 
Edition, enlarged, and illustrated with accurat@® 
Wood-cuts by Branston, from Original Drawings, Price 
7s. bound, 

COMPLETE DESCRIPTION OF 
THE BONES; together with their several Con- - 
nexions with each other, and with the Muscles, Espe- 
cially adapted for Students in Anatomy, 
By Joan F.Sours, Assistant-Surgeon at St. Thomas's 
Hospital. 
London: Suerwoop, Gitpert, and Prrer, 
Paternoster Row, 


Just Published, Price 4s. 6d, 
es GUIDE to the GAMEfof 
DRAUGHTS ; in which the whole Theory and 
Practice of that Scientific Recreation are clearly ius 
trated ; including many Hundred Games Played Out, and 
One Hundred and Fifty Curious Positions displayed om 
Diagrams. Revised and Improved by G. WaLxeR. 

“ Joshua Sturges was the best writer on Draughts that 
ever appeared, fle spent his whole leisure in the culti« 
vation of his favourite pursuit. The Game of Draughts- 
was to him all in all: and the book is a charming book 
of its kind. ‘Those who are curious in the matter cannot 
do better than try some of the critical “ positions.” We 
promise them abundance of sport.” — Atlas, 

SHERWoOop, GitBert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 


CRIBBAGE AND CHESS. 
Just Published, Price 3s, 6d. bound and gilt, with a 
Coloured Frontispiece, 
HE CRIBBAGE PLAYERS 
TEXT-BOOK ; being a New and Complete Trea-« 
tise and Easy Guide to a Perfect Knowledge of that In- 
tellectual Game, in all its Varieties ; including Anthony 
Pasquin’s Scientific Work on Five-Card Cribbage. By 
G. WALKER. 
SHERWoop, GILBERT, and Prrer, Paternoster Row, 








Also, 

CHESS MADE EASY; A New Introduction to the 
Rudiments of that Scientific and Popular Game, exclu« 
sively for Beginners. Elegantly ene and illustrated 
with numerous Diagrams. By G. Waker, 

Price 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 

“He (Mr. Walker) has done more for Chess than any 
other man now living; nothing could be better arranged 
or explained than is the matter of this little treatise,”— 
Metropolitan Magazine. 


NEW EDITIONS OF DR. COMBE’S WORKS, 
The 5th Edit. revised and enlarged, 7s. 6d. of 
HE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIO- 
LOGY applied tothe Preservation of HEALTH 
and tothe Improvement of Physical and Mental EDU- 
CATION, 





By Anprew Comag, M.D. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 
and Consulting Physician to their Majesties the King 
and Queen of the Belgians. 

Also, Now Ready, the Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged, Price 7s. 6d. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION considered. 
with relation tothe PRINCIPLES of DIETETICS, 
London: Simpxin, MarsHatn, and Co, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Street; and Mactacuuan and. 
Srewarrt, Edinburgh, 


ANNUALS AND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
7OR_ 1837 


FOR 1837. 
PUBLISHED BY E. CHURTON, 
26, Holles Street, , 


1. 
HE ENGLISH ANNUAL. 


Containing 14 Enugravings, Elegantly bound, 18s, 





Al. 
CHURTON’S PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE 
GALLERY. 
Containing 42 Engravings, elegantly bound, 18s, 
Iit. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL 
Anp Universal GaZzeTTEER. 
With 100 Steel Engravings, bd. in morocco, Price lJ, 1s. 
Vv 


it A 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 
Containing 144 Engravings from Westall and Martin, 
ne t 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Embellished by 6 Engravings by Martin, Fuseli, and 
Westall, Price 10s. 


MAGNIFICENT NEW ANNUAL, 
In imperial 4to. Price 42s. India Proofs, 63s, 
INDEN’S TABLEAUX; 
A Series of Picturesque Scenes of National Cha-- 
racter, Beauty, and Costume, 
Edited by Mfs. 8, C. Harr, 
With Poetical Contribations by 
Countess of Blessington, Miss Lawton, 
Leigh Hunt, Allan Cunningham, 
Charles Swain. Lamau Blanchard, 
The Engravings from Drawings by 
T. Uwins, A.R.A, H, Corboutd, 
F. Corbaux. L. Sey Marth. 
F. Stone. F. P. Stephanoff. 
W, Perring J. Browue, &e. 

The Plates in this work are doable the size of those ia 
the largest of the Annuals, and have been carefully 
engraved by the first artists, under the direction of Wik 
liam and Edward Finden, As it is splendidly bound in 
morocco, richly aud appropriately embellished after a 
design by Corbould, it forins decidedly the most mag- 
nificent and attractive Annual ever published, 

“ Ao Anuual of the same class to which the ‘ Flowers- 
of Loveliness’ and * Gems of Beauty’ belong, and it is 
superior to both in its plan and executiou.” — Spectator, 

* Every one of the engravings is worth the notice of the 
collector, and the whole form a chararing portfolio, Thee 
binding is so rich aud tasteful as to merit a distinct no~- 
tice.” --Atlas. 

“ This addition to the list of Annuals is a pearl richer 
than all its tribe."— Court Journal, 

“ The cheapest amony all the Annuals, since every one’ 
of the plates is capable and worthy of being used as a se~- 
parate object of ornamental art. The artists and engra+ 
vers have vied with each other in their efforts to make 
this work whut in fact its rivals themselves allow it to be 
—namely, the most richly-tlustrated production of the 
present day.”—Court Magazine. 





Cuarues (iit, Fleet Street, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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he ay, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s 


This D . 
HE LIFE OF OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH, from a Variety of Original Sources, and 
comprising numerous unpablishiol Letters, &e. &e, 
By Jamxs Paton, Esq. Author of the “ Life of Burke.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


3 vols. t Svo. 
NGLAND _ 





24s. 
IN 1835. 


Being a Series of Letters written to Friends in Ger- 
many during a Resid in England 
By Frepericx von RaumeEr. 
Translated from the German, by Saran Austin. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DALE’S POETICAL WORKS, 
9s. in 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, or 12s. morocco, 








A ee WIDOW OF NAIN; THE 

DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS; THE OUTLAW 
OF TAURUS; IRAD AND ADAH; and other Poetical 
Works of the Rev. Tuomas Date, M.A. Now first col- 
lected. Cuartes Tit, Fleet Street. 


On Saturday, December 31st will be Published, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. 
HE AMERICANS, 
IN THEIR SOCIAL, MORAL, AND POLI- 
TICAL RELATIONS, 
By Francis J, Grunp. 
Fifteen years Resident in America. 
London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


Now Ready, 9th Edit. feap 8vo, 2s. 6d. zilt edges, 
HiNtTs ON ETIQUETTE; 
AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY, &c. 
By Aywyos. 
Also, Fourth Edition, “~ 8vo, 3s. gilt edges, 
SHORT BIS T. 
By Major A*****, 
London : Loneman, Regs, Orme, and Co. 
This Day is Published, 
HE POLITICAL HISTORY 
ENGLAND, 
mips | the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries. 
y FrepericK von RaumER, 
Vols. 1. and Il. 8vo. Price 1J. 10s. cloth boards. 
A. Ricurer and Co, Foreign Booksellers, 30, Soho 
Square. 


Just Published, New Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 
10s. 6d, cloth, witha Map, 

WITZERLAND, THE SOUTH OF 

FRANCE, AND THE PYRENEES. 
By H. D. Inatis. 
Author of “ Ireland in 1834,” “A Journey through 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark,” &c. 
Wurrtaser and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


This Day is Published, in a large handsome volume, con- 
taining nearly Ninety Plates, Price 16s. cloth. 
HE NAPOLEON GALLERY; OR 

Illustrations of the Life and Times of the Emperor 
of France, Engraved from all the most celebrated Pic- 
tures produced in France during the last forty years. 

With descriptions chronologically arranged, forming a 

complete Pictorial History of this celebrated man. 

Cuartes Tit, Fleet Street. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
y the Same Author, 12. 


Published, this Day, Price 4 
B $. 
AN ESSAY ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
w TH 











OF 











DISQUISITION ON GOVERN- 
MENT. By Georce Ramsay, B.M. 


Apam and Cuaruxs Brack, Edinburgh ; Loneman 
and Co. London. 


EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Illustrated by Groroz Cruixsuank, Esq. 
On the 31st will appear, with the ma N Price ls. 


NS OF ONDON. 
All BILLS and ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for Insertion should be forwarded by the 27th, Of the 
former 4,000 will be stitched with the Wrapper on the 
ve A Publication. 
rinted for Joun Macrone, St. James’s Square. 
Orders received by all Booksellers throughout the 
Kingdom. 


Published this Day, in 2 thick vols. post 8vo. with a 
Portrait of the Author, Price 18s. cloth boards, 
ISCOURSES by the late Rev. 

JOHN B. PATTERSON, A.M. Minister of 
Falkirk, Author of the Prize Essay ‘On the National 
Ch ter of the Atheni ” To which are prefixed a 
Memoir of his Life and Select Literary and Religious 
Remains. 

Printed for O.tver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; and Simpxrin, 
ARSHALL, and Co, London, 


STEAM TO INDIA. 
On Monday will be Published, in demy 8vo. Price 2s 6d. 
VIEW: OF THE PRESENT STATE 
OF THE QUESTION OF STEAM COMMU- 
NICATION WITH INDIA, 

With an Appendix, comprising the Petitions to be 
resented to Parliament and other Documents ; the whole 
lJustrated by a Map of the proposed Route. 

By Captain Metvitis Grinptay, 
East India Army Agent, and London Agent to the Steam 
Committees of Calcutta and Madras. 
Smirse, Esper, and Co. Cornhill. 


ELEGANT VOLUME FOR THE DRAWING. 
ROOM TABLE, 
Price 1s, 11s. 6¢. superbly bound in morocco, similar to 
“ Le Byron des Dames,” 
INDEN’S GALLERY OF THE 
GRACES; a Series of Thirty-six beautiful Female 
Heads, illustrating celebrated Passages in Modern British 
, with accompanying Extracts. 
The Paintings were designed expressly for this work 
the most eminent artists, and the whole engraved with 
the greatest care, under the superintendence of the Messrs. 
Finpen, The binding, in richness and luxury, far sur- 
passes any thing of the kind ever attempted. 
Cuarues Tix, 86, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may still be had, Price 1é. 11s. 6d. 
LE BYRON DES DAMES. 
Portraits of the prinsipy Female Characters in Lord 
Byron’s Poems. 39 Engravings, spendidly bound, 

















? 
bg 35 VILLAGE COQUETTES.,’ 
The Songs, Duets, &e. sung by Miss Rainforth 
Miss Smith, Mr. Braham, Mr. Beonett, and-Mr. Parry» 
in the above Popular Opera, the Poetry by “‘ Boz,” the 
Music by J, Huntan. “ BETLY,” a New Italian 
Opera by Donizet11; also, the Favourite Airs from the 
same Opera, arranged for the Pianoforte by W.Catt- 
corr. 5s. Three New Songs by Tuomas Moore, Esq. 
“ Boy of the ae “The Young Indian Maid,” and 
“ The Summer Webs,” 2s. each. 
Cramer, Appison, and Beate, 201, Regent Street. 
N.B. A great variety of Pianofortes for Sale and Hire 


“QONGS FROM SCRIPTURE” 
by Tuomas Moore, Esq. The Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by J. Goss. No. 1, Song of David; 
No. 2, Song of Joseph in Prison ; No. 3, Song of Miriam ; 
No, 4, Song to the Dove ; No. 5, Song of the Magi; No. 
6, Song and March of the Levites, 2s.each. DEVOTI- 
ONAL MELODIES, for the Useof Families and Schools, 
by I. Jotzy, Organist at St. Phillip’s. 6s. A COLLEC- 
TION OF PSALM TUNES, Ancient and Modern, 
Edited by W. Hastey, M.B. 10s.6¢. THE SACRED 
MINSTREL, Edited by J. Goss. In 3 vols. 12s. each, 
Cramer, Appison, and Beare, 201, Regent Street, 


LASSICAL MUSIC.—Just Published 

No.5 of MOZART’S CONCERTOS (in D minor) 
Edited by Cramer. No. 24 of BEETHOVEN’S 
SONATAS, Edited by J. MoscneLres, A Complete Edi- 
tion of HUMMEL’S GRAND TRIOS for Pianoforte, 
Violin, Violoncello, bound 42s, A New and Splendid 
Edition, with New Exercises, of “CRAMER’S 
STUDIO,” bound in 1 vol. 42s.; or stitched in 2 vols. 
2ls. each, Haydn’s Oratorio, “THE CREATION,” 
Edited by his Pupil, the Chevalier S. Neuxomm. 96s. 
N.B. In the Press, No. 1 of Beethoven’s Concertos, 
Edited by J. MoscuE.es. 

Cramer, Apoison, and Beare, 201, Regent Street. 


MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIEs, 
HE SINGING MASTER, 
containing Instructions for Teaching, Singing, 
and the Notation of Music; and Sixty-four Songs, Glees, 
and School Choruses, adapted for Children of all ages, 
and Young Persons generally. Price 5s. 6d. 
Also, Just Published, 

A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SINGING MASTER 
(Sold separately), containing four New Songs, including 
the popular School Chorus of Perseverance, or “ Try, 
try again.” Price Sixpence. 

E. Wison, Royal Exchange ; and J. Harr, Music- 

seller, 109, Hatton Garden. 


NEW CONVERSATION CARDS. 
Just Published, in neat roan case, Price 12s, 

















LORAL CONVERSATION CARDS 
These Cards, Fifty in number, have a correct and 
neatly-coloured flower on each. A Key is given, and the 
means furnished for holding conversations by the means 
of Floral Emblems. At the same time they will serve as 
an assistant to the botanical student, and a very useful 
and popular illustration of the Language of Flowers, 
Cuarves T117, 86, Fleet Street. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM TOY BOOK. 
rice 12s. 
i * H E P N ON 
Consists of TWELVE VIEWS with Sixty-five 
Figures, which being moveable, can be placed to form a 
variety of Domestic Scenes. This Toy being of a per- 
fectly novel description will be found a most acceptable 
Christmas present. 
Published by F. C. Wesrtey, 162, Piccadilly, next 
St. James's Street. 
HE GREAT BALLOON. 
Mr. MONCK MASON’S highly interesting ac- 
count of the late 
A RONAUTICAL EXPEDITION 
From LONDON tro WEILBURG, 1n tHe GRAND 
BALLOON, undertaken by Ropert Hottonp, Esq. 
And Captained by Mr C. Green. 

Published by F. C. Westiey, 162, Piccadilly; Bert 
and Braprute, Edinburgh; J. Cummine, Dublin; M. 
Bineuaw, Bristol. 

Also, Price 10s. 6d. 

A PEDESTRIAN SAUNTER IN BELGiUM, 
Containing Historical descriptions of the Cities Ypres, 
Bruges. Ghent, Antwerp. Brussels, &c. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
HASY POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 
1 


s. 6d. 

PRETTY LESSONS for GOOD CHILDREN ; to 
which are Added, EASY LESSONS in LATIN. 2s. 

ALI*TLE READING-BOOK. With Many Cuts. 4d, 

SONGS for CHILDREN, With Engravings. 4d. 

FAMILIAR LECTURES to CHILDREN, in which 
the Important Truths of the Gospel are engagingly set 
forth. 1s. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE HYMNS in PROSE. With Cuts. 6d. 

READING LESSONS from PROVERBS and EC. 
CLESIASTES. 6d. 

DAILY READINGS from the PSALMS. 
Wood-cuts. 64. 

A COLLIERY TALE; or, Village Distress. 4d. 

VILLAGE ANNALS; or, the Story of Hetty Jones. 
Price 9d, 

FABLES and MORAL MAXIMS, in Prose and 
Verse. Selected by ANNE Parker. With One Hundred 
Wood-cuts. 3s. 6d. 

FIVE HUNDRED CHARADES, from History, 
Geography, ant Biography. New Edition, Revised and 
Corrected = Ls. 6d. ‘ 

The BOOK of ANIMALS: The BOOK of BIRDS; 
The BOOK of FISHES; The BOOK of REPTILES; 
The BOOK of SHELLS; all with numerous Enyrav 
ings. Is 6d. each. 

INSECTS aad their HABITATIONS. With Many 
Engraviugs. 1s. 

PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and Old. With Eu- 
gravings. Ls. 

PERSIAN STORIES. With Engravings. 1s, 

COUSIN KATE; or, The Punishment of Pride. A 
Tale. By Mrs Catuertne Grace Gopwin, Author of 
“ The Wanderer’s Legacy,” “The Reproving Angel,” 
&c, With a Frontispiece and Vignettes. 2s. 

Also, printed unilormly, and by the Same Author, 
Be HARLOW;; or, Prodigality is not Genero- 
sity. 2s. 

LsTHER MORE;; or, Truth is Wisdom. Qs. 

7 London; Jouw W, Panxss, West Strand, 


With 





HE FOREIGN QUARIERLY 
REVIEW, No. 36, 
Will be Published on Saturday the 31st inst. 
Buack and Armstrone; and A. Ricuter, Soho Square. 





8, St. James’s Square, Dec. 19. 
HE LONDON AND WEST- 
MINSTER REVIEW, No. VIII. LI. will 3 ar 
onthe 3lst. It is requested that BILLS and AD Ei - 
TISEMENTS intended for insertion be forwarded to the 
Publisher on or before the 27th. i 


Reduced in Price from Three Shillings and Sixpence 
to Half-a-Crown. 
HE COURT MAGAZINE AND 
BELLE ASSEMBLEE. Published Monthly, 
Tue Court Magazine has not hitherto extended be 
yond the brilliant, though confessedly large circle of Fa- 
shionable Society. There, indeed, the rank of its con- 
tributors, and the general excellence of its contents, 
aided by the various and superior character of its Embel- 
lishments, have continued in it the enjoyment of the re- 
putation and celebrity which it so early established. 
Already exhibiting in its pages articles which entitle 
it to'yank, independent of its fashionable character, with 
the leading Monthly!Magazines, the Proprietor is anxious 
to place it upon the same levei of general reading, and, in 
order to give complete effect to this design, he has ar- 
ranged, under the superintendence of a new Editor, with 
many of the first writers of the day, so as to receive a 
continuance of contributions of a high ordex of talent, 
A Critical History of the Literature &f the Month, 
Music, Fine Arts, the Opera. Theatres, &c. is given. 
Published by Epwarp Cuurton, 26, Holles Street. 


EDITED BY BOZ, AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
On the lst of January next (to be continued Monthly), 
Price 2s. 6d. No, I. embellished with a Portrait and 


other Illustrations, of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Boz, 


Edited b 
And ILLUSTRATED by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
With Original Contributions by the following (among 
many other) eminent writers. 
Theodore Hook, Esq. Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
The Author of “ Headlong | Author of “ Stories of Wa- 
Hall,” terloo,’” 
“ Father Prout ” Author of “Rattlin the 
G. P. R. James, Esq. Reefer.” 
Chas. Dickens, Esq.(Boz) | Samuel Lover, Esq. 
The Author of “ Hajji |‘ The Old Sailor.” 
Baba.” Haynes Bayly, Esq, 
Capt. Chamier, R.N. Miss Landon, 
The Author of “The Mun- | Sheridan Knowles, Esq, 
ster Festivals.” W. H. Carleton, Esq. 
Mrs. Trollope. R. B, Peake, Esq. 
Hamilton Reynolds, Esq. &e. &e, 
Ricaarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, Esq, 
And illustrated with Portraits and other Embellishments, 
On the Ist of January will be Published, 
Tur First NuMBER For 1837 oF 


OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Turopore Hoor, Esq. 
Who will commence the Number for January with 
THE GURNEY PAPERS. 

Tue New Series or Literary Portraits 
(Lately commenced) will continue to form a distin- 
guishing embellishment of this Periodical. 

And the New Publication announced under the title of 
T HUMORIST, 

Will, at the sugges'ion of Mr. Hoox, be incorporated 
with the New Monraty, and form a prominent feature 
in that Magazine, which will be increased in quantity, 

and contain var‘ous other improvements. 3 

To prevent dis ppoiutment on the day of Publication, 
orders for commencing this Magazine with the New 
Year should be sent early to the Booksellers. 

Henry Cousurn, PUBLISHER, 
No. 13, Great Marlborough Street, 

Agents: for Scotland, Bgut and Braprurte, Edin- 
burgh; for Ireland, Joan Cummine, Dublin; and ta be 
had of all Booksellers iu the Kingdom. 


f(\HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


The number of the “ Metropolitan Magazine " for 
January 1837. commencing a new Volume, it may b 
proper to announce to our friends and the public in 
general, that a most favourable opportunity is thus 
offered to subscribers of commencing the work by obtain- 
ing the late, or beginning the year with a new volume, 

The “ Metropolitan Magazine” was originated by some 
of the first writers of the day, and, from its establishment, 
it has been continually contributed to and supported by 
the highest literary strength of the country. In it 
Thomas Campbell has almost excelled himself, by va- 
rious pieces, both in prose and verse; and the highly- 
gifted Moore has diffused over its pages the glow of hi 
poetry, and adorned them with the classic elegance of his 
prose. Marryat, one of the most popular authors of the 
time, has made this periodical his peculiar care, upheld 
it with his geuius, and fostered it with his unremitting 
attention. In it has appeared the first dawn of those re- 
markable Naval Novels, “ Peter Simple,” “Jacob Faith- 
ful,” “ Newton Foster,” &c, that have proved the delight 
of the aye. These names, great as they are, stand not 
alone and unassisted. Lady and Sir Charles Morgan, 
Willis, the Ettrick Shepherd, Montgomery, whose beauti- 
ful Lectures on Poetry have enriched its pages, Captain 
Glasscock, Captain Chamier, Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Banim. Mrs. Gore, the Author of the “ Diary of a Physi- 
cian,” William Howitt, &c. ; and, in fact, whereve talent 
has shown itself, it hardly seems to have been satisfied 
with its own success until it had taken its stand in the 
“ Metropolitan,” f 

In this age of competition, being well assured that 
general talent only can succeed, nothing will be left un- 
done to procure its assistance. Encouraged by past and 
continued success, the future’ presents ‘subjects only for 
congratulation, and confid-nt in great resources, rivi 
is rather courted than feared, 

Saunpers and Oriey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 

Orders received by all Booksellers, Stationers, and 
News Venilers throughout the Kingdom. 

Agents—for Ireland, J..Cummtne, Dublin; for Scot 
land, Bett and Bravrute, Ed:ubargh. 
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